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G. K. CHESTERTON 
UTOPIA OF USURERS 


A brilliant satire, in which G. K. C. levels the shafts of 
his paradox at the ideals of Lig business. A book that 
every lover of Chesterton’s inimitable wit will love to have 
and pass on to his friends. 

“Every page of the book is interesting.” 

CLOTH —New York Times. 
$41 -25 “Chesterton at his best, or very near his 

NET best.”—Springfield Republican. 


THEODORE DREISER 
SISTER CARRIE 


Arnold Bennett says: “I consider Theodore | 
Dreiser a leading representative American novelist | 
whose work truly reflects current literary tenden- | 


CLOTH cies.” This best novel of the most sig- 
$ 1 -50O nificant American writer of today is now 
NET in its twenty-fifth thousand. 





DREAMS AND IMAGES 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets 
Edited by JOYCE KILMER 
This volume represents a collection, made for the first 
time, of the best songs and lyrics from the many famous 
of recent years who belonged to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Among the poets represented are: Coventry Patmore, 
Lionel Johnson, Francis Thompson, Alice Meynell and 
Louise Imogene Guiney. 
sy The advance sale of this book has necessitated 
an early reprinting. 
1 Ner 


M. Y. SALTYKOV 
A FAMILY of NOBLEMEN 


ag 


“Saltykov,” says the celebrated Russian critic, Skabichey- _ 
sky, “stands at the very head of Russian democratic litera- | 
ture. He is the pride and glory of that brilliant literary | 


epoch which was the epoch of Dostoyevsky and Turgenev.” 
CLOTH “Russia has produced few books of a 


$s 1 &O greater psychological depth and more intimate 
NET realism.”—The Bookman. 





THE GREAT MODERN 
FRENCH STORIES 


Edited by WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 
This book is an anthology of the best French short stories 
by De Vigny, Dumas, De Musset, Gautier, Sand, Balzac, 
Mérimée, Flaubert, Zola, De Maupassant, Huysmans, Daudet, 
Coppée, Mendes, France, Loti, Bourget, Prevost, Barres and 
Phillippe. With an illuminating introduction and invaluable 
biographical and bibliographical notes. The 
$ .£5O best, most entertaining and comprehensive col- 

1 NET lection of French short stories in English. 





CLAUDE TILLIER 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN 
Translated by Adele Szold Seltzer. 
Illustrations by Emil Preetorius. 
Charles Monselet says: “Here is a book that belongs in 
a class with “Don Quixote,” “Tom Jones,” and the “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” a book that should not be omitted from any 
CLOTH well selected library of ten volumes.” 


$ 1 40 The beautiful cover and illustrations by Pree- 
NeEr® torius make it an unusually attractive book. 





THE MODERN LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS 


HAND BOUND IN LIMP CROFT LEATHER, SIXTY CENTS NET PER 
VOLUME, AT ALL BOOK STORES. POSTPAID, SIXTY-SIX CENTS. 
If real merit, in typography, binding, convenience and—best of all—subject matter counts for any- 


thing, these books are certainly deserving of a fine measure of success. 
—Clifford Smyth, Literary Editor, New York Times. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


OSCAR WILDE 
Dorian Gray A Miracle of St. Antony 
ayguer STRINDBERG and 5 Other Plays 
arried ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 
RUDYARD KIPLING Studies in Pessimism 
idiers Three Introduction by T. B. Saunders 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
The Way Of All Flesh 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
Diana of the Crosswa 


FLAUBERT 
OSCAR WILDE 7 mee 
oe ond and Eats 7 Mary, Macy 
yon a 
by Willard H. Wright Z by Padratc Colum 


ANTON CHEKHOV 


TURGENEV Rothschild's Fiddle and other stories 


Bf 


ANATOLE 
Preface by Lafcadto Hearn 


Fathers and Sons 


by Thomas Selteer ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


FRANCE Anatole and other Plays 
e Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 


ales 
Introduction by Padrate Colum 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Man Who Was Thursday 


HENRIK IBSEN 











Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society, | 
ilder 
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RELIGIONS OF THE 
PAST AND PRESENT 


The members of 

of Religious 
History at the Univ. of Penna., 
a unexcelled in any 


A ficance in modern 
life carta great religions are 
presented with directness and 
a Write for descriptive 


$2.50 net. 


CHURCH 
ADVERTISING 


Compiled by W. B. ASHLEY 
Formerly Associate Editor 
Christian Herald 
It tells the practical methods 
which may be used to advertise 
Church work and to get the 
people “Moving Churchward”’ 
—not by means of sensationa!- 
ism or vanity, but by a direct 
and appeal. Twenty 
Sains pave contdveed 

ve contribut 
3 the pring of this book. 


; “es 
pon weet ts ue. rite for 
circular 


$1.00 net. 


TRAINING AND 


PHYSICIAN 
By Richard C. Cabot, M.D 
author of * AT EN 


"WH 
LIVE BY.” A book for the 
young me man or woman who is 
medicine as a pro- 
== + Cabot treats the 


will appeal not 
only to students and doctors, 
but also to the public in gen- 
eral. Illustrated. 


$1.25 net. 


THE TWICE 
AMERICAN 


By Eleanor M. Ingram. A 
cracking novel for these days 
in which the United States is 
taking a part in the world’s 
litics. The author of “FROM 
HE CAR BEHIND" has 
written a delightful story of the 
hero who wins fame and for- 
tune in South America and 
woos the girl in New York. 
Illustrated in color. 


$1.35 net. 


THE RACCOON 
LAKE MYSTERY 


By Nevil Monroe Hopkins, 
Ph.D. A MASON BRANT 
detective story, thrilling to the 
mth degree, with an under- 
current of delightful humor and 
a background of nature in the 
taw “2 wilderness camp. 

also a double love 
affair Which alone would make 
the success of any novel. This 
is a book with real character. 
Illustrated in color. 


$1.35 net. 


NANCY FIRST 
AND LAST 


By Amy E. Blanchard. A novel, 
romantic and wholesome, with 
scenes laid in two continents. 
A thoroughly fascinating story. 
A splendid gift for young 
women. 5 illustrations. 


$1.25 net. 


THESE BOOKS 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


lll 








Christmas 


Cheer for 


Camp and Hireside 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 


By HECTOR MeGUARSIE, B.A., Cantab. 
12 Illustrations. 


“A  maierpiess” "—New Vork Sun. 
tenant MacQuarrie .. 


Lieut., Royal Field Artillery. 
net. 


tells you all about it with open mind 


from ‘over there’ who has been in it, can bring. . . . And 
manliness 


will like the information, the 


and the brotherliness that 


and o heart and an honesty and fervor that ts the finest kind of mes- 
sage that min it, 
the young 


inspire these pages and make the volume a true vade mecum in these days of 
Philadelphia Public 


trial and tribulation.” —P: 


Every American must read this do coonnstuiite book if he wishes to know the truth 


about war conditions. It 


as his life are in danger in France. 


an intimate, informative and stirring account 
of Battle, Fear, Courage, omen, » Disease, 
to your son, brother or friend in the ranks. Remember that 


Wise Precautions, etc., etc. Send it 
his character as well 


IF I WERE TWENTY-ONE 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 8 illustrations in “black a: 


nd white. $1.25 


mene book will repeat t he success of “THE LETTERS OF A SELF- MADE 
MER HANT TO 


HIS SON.’ 


It is a snappy book with a punch by a man with 


Settee bad enthusiasm. With a wealth of pointed anecdote and clever 


bE ee the author maps out the campaign 


before the young man and the equip. 


ment he needs to win success. The humor is delightful, the stimulus powerful and 
the wisdom of font povctical kind that forms a tool ready to the hand of the am- 


bitious man. It 


iency and 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS 

By Mary Newton Stanard. A Limited Edition. A Virginia bouk presenting 
the very life and spirit of the Old Dominion in text and illustrations in a manner 
that makes the book unique among Virginia volumes. 93 illustrations. Handsome 


$6.00 net. 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA: 


ITS PEOPLE, LIFE AND PROGRESS 
By Horace oeeen Ripeinee. A Limited Edition. The city of many institu” 


tions and unim 
knows 


the people of today and yesterday. 


Boxed. $6.00 net. 


traditions is presented in its varying we by one who 


120 illustrations. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA 
By John pk The old roads out of Philadelphia are the most historic in 


" use illustrations and 
cae automobilist, walker and historian. 
binding ou 


ve text mark the book as a prize for 
Handsome 


117 illustrations and a map. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING 


By George C. Thomas, Jr. New De Luxe Fourth Edition. Rose lovers appreciate 
the unique value and unsurpassed beauty of this volume. They will welcome with 
enthusiasm this new edition which contains added illustrations and a text rewritten 
and reset. There are 96 pictures in color, 37 in black and white, and tables. 


Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.00 net. 


Christmas. Books for Boys and Girls 





ADVENTUR 
GREYFUR FAMILY 1 
are two delightful books that will appea 
to every child. 24 colored pictures in each 
book, showing the adventures of wood 
mice, squirrels and other creatures of fleld 
and forest. Told by Vera Nyce. 
by Helene Nyce. 50c. net. 


TALES OF IRVING'S ALHAMBRA 
Illustrated in color, is the new volume in 
the Children’s Classics, a deservedly 


popular series for the little folks. 
50 cents net. 


TELL ME A STORY PICTURE 
BOOK 


FAIRIES AND GOBLINS FROM 
STORYLAND 
BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 
STORYLAND 


Simplified by Leila H. Cheney, are three 
unexcelled story and picture books for the 
children, with which father, mother and 
the little ones may journey into the bright 
world of adventure. Each book has 24 
pictures in color by Maria L. Kirk. 


Each 50 cents net. 


NG THE WEST WITH 
LEWIS AND CLARK 
By Edwin L. Sabin. This new Trail 


Blaser contains adventure and plenty of 
it, true history and fascinating romance. 
It tells of a boy's journey upon the Oregon 
rg bY with Lewis and Clark. Illustrated. 


THE BLUE HERON’S FEATHER 


By Rupert Sargent Holland. A fascinating 
story of the adventures of a young Dutch 
boy who, in the days of Peter Stuyvesant 
comes to New A to win his for- 
tune. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA 


By Margaret Widdemer. A charming ac- 
count of the work and play of a group of 
Camp Fire Girls during the autumn and 
winter months. By the author of ““WIN- 
ONA OF THE CAMP FIRE.”  Iilus- 
trated. $1.25 net. 


WATER BABIES 

By Charlies Kingsley. Every nursery 
library should contain a copy of ,his 
classic story. It would be dificult to find 
& more beautifully illustrated edition than 
this new one in the Stories All Children 
Love Series. The colored pictures are 
bewitching. $1.35 net. 


THE WAR AND THE 
BAGDAD RAILWAY 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 
LL.D. President Wilson in his 
recent address said of the Bag- 
dad Railway: | “This is the heart 
of the matter.” This book tells 
the story of the Railway and 
of Asia Minor and their rela- 
tion to the present conflict. 
Every student of the problems 
of the war should read it. With 
map and 14 illustrations. 


$1.50 net. 


THE COMPLETE U. S. 
INFANTRY GUIDE 


2187 pages. Profusely illus- 
trated. This has been aptly 
termed “THE INFANTRY- 
MAN'S BIBLE.” It is an 
accurate reprint of all the ma- 
terial contained in the 25 Gov- 
ernment books pertaining to 
infantry. All officers need it. 
Bound in durable buckram. 


$6.00 net. 


RINGS 


By Dr. George Frederick Kunz. 
This magnificently illustrated 
volume might have been called 
The Romance of the Ring, as 
all of importance in regard to 
the sentimental, religious and 
mystic significance of finger 
rings from the early mytholog- 
ical rings to the little circlet of 
today is treated by Dr. Kunz 
in a romantic and fascinating 
manner. As a gift book, the 
beauty of this volume makes it 
unexcelled; as a reference book 
it is of inestimable value. 290 
remarkable illustrations. Hand- 
some cloth. Boxed. 


$6.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE PEONY 


By Mrs. Edward Harding. This 
work by an expert covers the 
whole subject. There are ex- 
plicit directions for planting 
(time, place and method), cul- 
tivating, fertilizing and prop- 
agating. Also suggestions on 
purchasing. With 42 illustra- 
tione (20 in full color), and 
valuable lists, charts and map. 


$6.00 net. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Paul L. Anderson, E.E. The 
one best book upon photog- 
raphy. Indispensable to the 
ambitious amateur, of great 
value to the professional. An 
authoritative book which dis- 
cusses every point on which 
one might wish information. 
59 illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 


THE SOLDIER’S 
ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION BOOK 


By Walter M. Gallichan. Very 
small, very compact, very com- 


plete. Contains hundreds of 
useful sentences and words. A 
special feature is the method of 


pronunciation. Every soldier 
should have one. 
Cloth, 30 cents net. 
Leather, 75 cents net. 


CAN BE PURCHASED THROUGH ALL BOOK DEALERS 
IMlustrated Holiday Catalog and Descriptive Circulars on Request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Best Christmas Gift of All 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Books That Fit The Hand, The Mood, Cloth 
$1.00 met net The Mind and Purse of Every Man. 50c. net 


VERYMAN’S BOOKS are the best gift because you can give some each Christmas. In this way a 

E library of 734 volumes can be obtained—all bound alike in handsome red leather—and each the 

best one of its kind that has ever been written. Wouldn’t you like to begin your Christmas Library 

this year? The books cost only 50c. apiece, when bound in cloth, and only $1.00 apiece when bound in 
leather. You can buy as many or as few as you like. 


Nothing could be more appropriate than a selection from these beautiful books for your Christmas Gifts. 


A List of Only a Few of the Volumes Taken at Random 
from This Wonderful Collection of the World’s Masters. 
LIFE IN MEXICO. By Mme. Calderon De La TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. pyr H. 


Barca. One of the most vividly entertaining and Dana. A fine, manly, generous work in sound, 
informing books ever written on Mexico. simple English. To read it is to feel the brine 


It on the lips. 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. py Rowland " 
E. Prothero. Giving the countless instances in A CENTURY OF ESSAYS. Edited by Earnest 
which the Psalms have guided, controlled, and sus- Rhys. An Anthology of the English Essayists 
tained the lives of men and women in ail ages of serving especially to illustrate life and manners. 


human history and at all crises of their fate. GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- 


ROGET’S THESAURUS. 2 vols. A Dictionary LISH PEOPLE. 2 volumes. Edited and revised 
of ideas for every man who thinks and gee ew with Preface by L. Cecil Jane, and an Appendix 
who writes to help him in collecting an ie bringing the History up to the present day by R. 
associating and distinguishing the old ideas sug- P. Farley and six coloured maps. The only 
gested by his subject. complete history of the English people extant. 


Dickens—David Copperfield Mulock—John Halifax, Gentle- Bege--ttesy C Ape» 
tman—. Vv 
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Re as 


Hugo—Les Miserables (2 vols.) man ; 
Thackeray—Vanity Fair Scott—Kenilworth Shakespeare (3 vols.) 
Longfellow—Poems Burke—American Speeches Bible (6 vols.) 
Emerson—Essays Bun Pilgrim’s Progress 


Dante—Divine Comedy 
Homer—lIliad 
Plutarch’s Lives (3 vols.) 
Palgrave—Golden Treasury 
Longfellow—Poems 
Tennyson—Poems (2 vols.) 
Lincoln—Speeches 
Gibbon—Decline and Fall of the | 
Roman Empire (6 vols.) 


Gesstieens=entiot Letter 
Stevenson—Treasure Island 
Carlyle—French Revolution 
Blackmere—Lorna Doone 
Dickens—Tale of Two Cities 
Aurelius—Meditations 
Eliot—Adam Bede 
Lytton—Last Days of Pompeii 


Send for a Complete List 


Shakespeare 





Poe—Tales ] 
A" Kempis — Pac tmitation of | Temple Edition | ire sicch nook 
tS emsarogy Henry Esmond The most satisfactory edition eer ag aga Crusoe 


ount of Monte Cristo 
Bront te—Jane Eyre 
Read loister pa the Hearth 
Tolstoi—Anna Karenina (2 vols.) 
Holmes—Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table 


—- one play to a volume. 


rinted from Cambridge text, 
clear type, hand-made paper, 
numbered lines, handy pocket 
size, complete in 40 vols. At any 


Creasy—Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World 

Cervantes—Don Quixote 

Boswell—Life of Johnson 

Browning—Poems (2 vols.) 








Cellini—Autobiography bookstore. Franklin—Autobiography 
Thoreau—Walden Full Flexible Red Leather een anye 
Epictetus—Moral Discourses 75c. net per Volume a ae Songs 


Hawthorne—H £ Seven Ga- 
bles ner Gs Macaulay—History of England 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


This work is a complete, reliable, and accurate reference encyclopaedia containing the fullest and latest informa- 
tion. It supplies exactly what is required by a person who needs and wants an encyclopaedia. The twelve 
volumes of the set are printed in clear type on good paper, and are well illustrated. The books are flat opening, and 

their convenient size makes them astonishingly easy to handle, consult, or even carry about. j 


Only $8.00 net, boxed, in cloth. $15.00 net, boxed, leather, per set 12 vols. 
Send for a descriptive booklet. 











Postage Extra. Send for a Holiday Catalogue. At all book stores. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 








By 
Mark Twain 








By the Author of 
“'A Diplomat’s 


Wife in Mexico” 








By William 
Dean Howells 








Moral Ideals 


in War Time 








A Story of 
Actual Experience 








Chemistry 
Made Popular 








Practical 
Aviation 








By the Author of 


“Acres of Diamonds” 








By the Author of 


“The Inner Shrine” 








“4A Book 
of Genius” 








By the Author of 
“The Job” 








New Illustrated 
Pditi 








HARPER & BROTHERS—Established 1817—New York & London 


Still the least expensive and most welcome gifts-- Books 


MARK TWAIN'S LETTERS ‘iss yic.cow'ssiaz 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
For more than ten years the biographer of Mark Twain, has been at work gathering these wonderful 
letters. The result is probably the most important, goataady the most fascinating, book of the year. 
N. Y. Bvening Post: * Surely there is a mora! in this correspondence for our contemporary 
writers, and a call to return to life and the joy of life. Every American author, whether he be a 
humorist or not, ought to be made, by law, to read these two volumes of Twain's letters 
Two vols. Illustrated. Uniform with Trade Edition of Mark Twain’s Works, $4.00. Uniform 
with Library Edition of “ Mark’s Twain: A Biography,” $5.00. Limited de Luze edition, $10.00. 


DIPLOMATIC DAYS. 5, corms orsraucunessy 


Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is one of the few living writers who poseene the rare gift of being able to put 
into words their vivid impressions of interesting people and picturesque scenes. Again she takes the 

into her confidence as she tells of her contact with men and women who have played their 
parts in changing the course of history. Illustrated, $2.00 


YEARS OF MY YOUTH ay witiam pean roweis 


This delightful autobiography gains a new value and interest from the illustrations, which picture 

not only the early life of the writer, but his surroundings in Ohio more than half a century ago. It 

makes its appropriate appearance when Mr. Howells is celebrating his eightieth anniversary year. 
Iilustrated by Clifton Johnson. Crown Svo. $2.50 


THE VICTORIOUS FAITH Moral Ideals in War Time 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D 
“What Wells has sought to do in his novel, ‘The Soul of a Bishop,’ to discover and express the 


spiritual import of the world war, Horatio W. Dresser has sought to accomplish by means of this 
collection of philosopbical essays. It is a question, however, whether his present contribution to the 
literature dealing with the human and spiritual side of the war is not of as great significance as 
Mr. Wells’.”—Los Angeles Tribune, Post 8vo,. $1.00 


AN AMERICAN IN THE MAKING 5, mc. ravace 


“He not only has had more vivid experiences than those of us who have American ancestors, but he 
has a philosophic mind, a seeing eye, a simplicity and strength of style which all of us might well 
envy. He is able to see further and deeper than those of us who may have been here longer.”— 
James Harvey Robinson, Professor of History, Columbia University. Post 8vo, $1.40 


EVERYMAN’S CHEMISTRY By ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


A real chemistry book, giving a popular view of modern progress in a field of peculiar importance at 
the present time. Notwithstanding the wide field which it covers, it is full of anecdotes, of cheerful 
my renee and of whimsical turns. The effects of the Great War and the necessity for chemical 
ndependence in this country are emphasized. Diagrams, Crown 8vo. $2.00 


THE EYES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


By Flight Lieut. ALBERT H. MUNDAY, R. N. 


The thousands of American Student-pilots now assembling at flying fields at home and abroad will 
find in this Handbook answers to every query about flying, which is now troubling them. The author 
who has had much practical experience at the front, compiled this book to meet a need he found 
unfilled. Juustrated with Diagrams, l2mo. Cloth. $1.50. Water proof, flexible Leatherette, $2.00 


OBSERV ATIO Every Man His Own University 


By Dr. RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


How to achieve—these words might be the sub-title of this new book. How to achieve an education, 
a place in the world, happiness, Dr. Conwell takes up one after another the things which we must 
possess in order to be successful and happy men and women. Then he shows how these things can be 
acquired, how the right kind of learning is at the very door of every one. Post 8vo. $1.00 


THE HIGH HEART By BASIL KING 


What you have often thought about America’s coming into the war, and her great responsibility, you 
perliaps have not been able to put into words. So Basil King has written this book for you, filled 
with your own hopes, your own pride. In addition to this, the author tells a story of Newport and 
New York, the romance of a girl loved by two men, one an ardent patriot, the other indifferent. 


THE RISE OF DAVID LEVINSKY _ », asranam canan 


“So great is the illusion of the autobiography that one’s feeling of reading fiction is completely lost. 
- + + ‘This uncanny power of Cahan’s in working an image or crystallizing a personality recalls 
Turgeneff, just as his epic sweep reminds one of Tolstoi. ‘The Rise of David Pevinsky ’ is more 
than a book of talent; in fact, it is a book of genius.”—Boston Transcript. Post 3v0. $1.60 


THE INNOCENTS | 5g sincuair Lewis 


“Mr. Lewis has epitomized here the love of the ages; the steady glow of perfect union between man 
and woman, which nothing can sunder or disrupt, the shining glory of the love that was born in earl 
youth and maintained its sway against the wrench of time and the blight of misfortune.”—Philade 
phia Record, Frontispiece. $1.25 


THE PRINCE and the PAUPER ,7%33, Fer 


This fascinating historical romance finds at last a worthy form. It was one of his books which 
Mark Twain himself liked the best. His publishers have chosen to mark their centennial year by 
bringing out “ The Prince and the Pauper” in this handsome edition—one with which they believe 
its author would have been delighted. 

Seven IUustrations in Color by Franklin Booth. Crown Svo. $2.60 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye” 


VISCOUNT MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


By JOHN VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 


“ Intimate, suggestive, significant . . . important beyond words.”—N. Y. Times 


John Morley has looked back over the England of the last half century and has 
given in his “ Recollections ” a rare picture of a great period—a period of states- 


men, scientists and men of letters. 


His intimate knowledge of men and events 


and the classic beauty of his literary style, make this easily the most important 


boak of the year. 


“The most significant and most substantial 
contribution yet made to the history of the 
intellectual liberation and liberalizing of 
English thought. John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, 
George Meredith, Swinburne, Matthew 
Arnold, Leslie Stephen, Mazzini, Ruskin, 
George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Henry 
Sedgwick—and all these live again before 
our eyes as we read.”"—N. Y. Sun. 





“A great biography—the most important 
book of the year. Here all the giants of 
the Victorian age s in intimate review. 
There have been few such ages as could 
produce a biography like this. 

—Chicago Post. 


“There’s nothing for any man who cares 
for greatness of soul to do these next few 
days but give himself up to the soul-ex- 
er luxury of reading John Morley’s 
ecollections.”"—Reedy’s Mirror. 


Tuirp Larce Eprrion Now Reapy 
In two volumes, $7.50 
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Two Important New Books 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF WOODROW 


WILSON 
By Edgar E. Robinson and Victor J. West. A narra- 
tive of the policy followed by President Wilson in 
dealing with international problems since 1913. $1.75 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


By Walter Rauschenbusch. Takes up the old doc- 
trines of the Christian faith and shows how they can 
be reinterpreted from the modern social viewpoint. 

$1.50 








A AS 


Recent Successful Fiction 


THE DWELLING PLACE OF LIGHT 


By Winston Churchill. “One of the most absorbing 
and fascinating romances, and one of the most fin- 
ished masterpieces of serious literary art which have 
appeared in this year or in this century."—N. Y. 
Tribune. $1.60 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP 
By H. G. Wella. By the author of “Mr. Britling.” 
“ As brilliant a piece of writing as Mr. Wells has ever 
offered the public.”—WN, Y. Sun. $1.50 





A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 


By Hamlin Garland. “An admirable book, told with 
more genius than America has yet been able to mus- 
ter."—New Republic. Ill. $1.60 


CHRISTINE 
By Alice Cholmondeley. “ No novelist has ever created 
a more delightful character than this girl.” 
Tenth Edition. $1.25 





New Illustrated Books 


THE ARTHUR RACKHAM KING ARTHUR 


Tilustrated in colors by Arthur Rackham. Arthur 
Rackham is one of the foremost illustrators of the 
world; it would be hard to find more beautiful exam- 
ples of his work than those contained in this orn 

2.50 


THE WILLY POGANY GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS 


The beautiful color illustrations which Willy Pogany 
has made for Swift's masterpiece make this volume 
one of the really impressive gift-books of the season. 

$2.00 











“A Master History” 


James Forp Ruopes’ New VoLuME ON THE CrviL War 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


“A concise summary almost beyond praise for its mastery of the sub- 
ject matter, its sense of proportion and its literary effectiveness.” 


—N. Y. Tribune. 


With maps, $2.50 
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‘i capture of Jerusalem by the British 


troops may or may not be of much mili- 

tary importance, but it is one of those suc- 
cesses which can be converted into a prodigious 
moral gain for the victors. More than any other 
city in the world Jerusalem possesses both for Jews 
and Christians a group of peculiarly sacred asso- 
ciations, which were at least neutralized by the po- 
litical supremacy of the Turks in Palestine. The 
permanent banishment of the Turks from the Holy 
Land and the Holy City would appeal vividly to 
the moral imagination of Christendom, and all peo- 
ple of Christian traditions would like to know 
whether the heathen are going to be restored and 
if so who favors their restoration. Do the 
Austrian Catholics favor it? Do the German 
Catholics? Do the German Protestants? These 
questions should be addressed publicly to Austrian 
and German public opinion by some conspicuous 
statesman of the Allies, such as President Wilson 
or Lloyd George; and the answer would make in- 
teresting reading—more interesting even to Jews 
than to Christians. For Zionism has been gather- 
ing since the war began as a great social and re- 
ligious movement. Its future depends upon the 
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future occupation of Palestine by the Jews—upon 
a new and permanent return of the Jews to Jerusa- 
lem. If German and Austrian Christians and Jews 
propose to defeat this consummation and will in- 
sist upon the possession of Palestine by the Turks, 
their fellow believers in other lands would like to 


know it. 


N the American press and to a smaller extent in 
American public opinion there continues to be 
a truly extraordinary blindness to the scope and 
meaning of President Wilson’s war policy. The 
newspapers with a few honorable exceptions such 
as the New York Sun and the Philadelphia Ledger, 
have interpreted his message as practically identical 
in meaning with Clemenceau’s recent proclamation 
that the Allies’ only war aim is victory. They have 
ignored, as they did in the case of his answer to 
the Pope but with less excuse, his obvious policy of 
seeking to promote victory by restating war aims, 
to the achievement of which a decisive military 
victory might help but is not indispensable. The op- 
position between Clemenceau’s diplomacy and that 
of the President is sharp and irreconcilable, and it 
is further emphasized by the French Premier's 
repudiation of the American program of interna- 
tional organization. Americans have every reason 
to recognize this difference and to congratulate 
themselves on the attitude assumed by their own 
leader. He is contributing to the ultimate settle- 
ment of the war a body of ideas, which are, indeed, 
the common possession of democrats throughout 
the world, but which belong a little more to 
America than to other countries, because they are 
rooted in America’s geographical detachment and 
the better tradition in her past foreign policy. 
Americans must feel it a privilege to bring to the 
assistance of their Allies the raw materials, ships, 
munitions and soldiers absolutely necessary to the 
thwarting of the immediate German design against 
the liberty of nations. They have, however, some- 
thing of more permanent value to contribute, ideals 
and leadership. Surely they should rejoice in hav- 
ing once again during a great national crisis found a 
leader who can relieve war of some of its loath- 
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someness by keeping it subordinate to fruitful po- 
litical objects. 


VIDENTLY a change is taking place in 
British public opinion which may before long 
be reflected in a change in the British ministry. 
Ever since the early summer of 1915 the United 
Kingdom has been governed by a coalition of the 
two major parties both of which were united in 
demanding the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
When Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith many 
of the former Liberal leaders were omitted from 
the cabinet, but since their dismissal they have 
loyally supported the government. Now, liowever,a 
rift is beginning to appear. The Unionist Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne’s letter in spite of its condem- 
nation by Bonar Law and Robert Cecil is receiving 
a great deal of Liberal support. It has been ap- 
proved by almost all the Liberal press, by Lord 
Buckmaster and by Sir Gilbert Murray. The lat- 
ter’s adhesion is particularly significant, because of 
his close association with Lord Grey. Mr. Asquith 
will according to public reports be found upon the 
same side. If these indications prove to be cor- 
rect, the war policy of the Liberal party is begin- 
ning to be distinguished from the war policy of the 
Conservatives; and the labor party will, of course, 
agree and coéperate with the former. It looks as 
if the Lloyd George government would soon be 
faced with a real opposition, and as if the war 
policy of the new opposition would be more closely 
allied to President Wilson’s than is that of the gov- 
ernment. In that case what would eventually be- 
come of the government? 


HE effectiveness of President Wilson’s “ poli- 

tical offensive ” is indicated by the manner in 
which his message was received in Austria-Hungary 
and in Germany. Count Czernin regards the mes- 
sage as a step toward international understanding, 
and explains away the declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary as a necessary consequence of the 
war against Germany. From Germany we have as 
yet no authoritative comments on the message. But 
the government knows what the press is doing, and 
the German newspapers, of whatever shade of 
political opinion, are denouncing the President in 
unison. The explanation is simple. The extreme 
militarists and expansionists are naturally enraged. 
They see in the moderateness of the President’s ut- 
terances a grave menace to their influence upon 
Russia, their hegemony among their Allies and 
their control of German public opinion. In the 
face of so dangerous an attack, the more liberal 
German newspapers are forced for the time to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the military ex- 
tremists. There is obviously only one thing for 
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the German publicist to do at the present juncture, 
and that is to make as uncompromising a war 
document as possible out of the President’s mes- 
sage. But this does not prove that the President's 
offensive has met a check in Germany. Its final 
effect will be registered in the kind of terms Ger- 
many will offer in her next “ peace offensive.” 


December 15, 1017 


ANY members of Congress are now ready 
to admit that the war revenue measure en- 
acted in the last session, after unending debate and 
unlimited time for elaboration, is a defective meas- 
ure, in parts unintelligible even to the experts in 
tax law and administration. It is useless now to 
stress the fact that there was plenty of time, while 
the bill was under debate, to assemble the experts 
and to utilize their services in drafting a workable 
measure. The best that can now be done is to bring 
about a prompt revision of those features of the 
law—chiefly the excess profits schedule—that 
present serious difficulties in interpretation. The 
proposal that the law in its entirety should be re- 
pealed and a new law substituted is without merit, 
to say the best that can be said for it. There will 
not be time, in the present session, to work over the 
entire subject of revenue legislation. The law en- 
acted in the last session was only a partial victory 
for democracy, but even such a victory cost im- 
mense efforts. To throw open the whole field once 
more would be to jeopardize the gains won in the 
last Congress. We have no reason for expecting 
that the income and the profits taxes can be raised; 
we have every reason for expecting that they will 
be whittled down. Indeed, it is difficult to escape 
the suspicion that the ambiguities and absurdities 
in the present law were allowed to pass with the 
definite object of bringing about a general revision 
in the direction of lower rates. 


O section of the country has been more 
seriously harassed by the baffling and 
insidious I. W. W. strikes than the lumber region 
of the Pacific Northwest. Since June and through- 
out a summer of abnormal demand for lumber at 
abnormally high prices the guerilla warfare of the 
I. W. W. has succeeded in cutting the output of the 
forests and mills in half. There has probably not 
been a day during the past three months when, 
if a few of the most influential logging operators 
had given the word, the states of Washington, 
Montana and Idaho would not have bristled with 
deportations and the organized lawlessness of 
vigilantes. Fortunately for the country the more 
influential operators kept their heads. Instead of 
simply damning the I. W. W. as incarnations of 
original sin, they set to work to find out the sub- 
stantial causes of the industrial unrest that made 
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the success of the I. W. W. propaganda possible. 
Instead of putting all their money into the hiring 
of detectives and gunmen they sought the coépera- 
tion of men like President Suzzallo and the trained 
economists of the University of Washington. They 
found that the demand for the eight-hour day was 
not a peculiar I. W. W. property, that it was uni- 
yersal among the lumberjacks. They found that 
the living conditions in many of the camps created 
genuine grievances, and that facilities for decent 
recreation were almost entirely lacking. They 
came to the statesmanlike conclusion that their best 
weapon against the I. W. W. propaganda was the 
correction of the evils which were the I. W. W. 
stock in trade. Acting upon this conclusion the 
Western Pine Association, a group of employers 
whose operations cover a part of @@stern Oregon 
and large sections of eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho and western Montana, have announced the 
adoption of the eight-hour day and a farsighted 
program for dealing with the complex industrial 
relationships peculiar to the lumber industry of the 
Northwest. Both as a group and as individuals 
they have decided to develop an expert staff of 
employment managers who will give the same 
specialized attention to the human side of their in- 
dustry which their mechanical engineers have tra- 
ditionally given to the purely technical side of pro- 
duction. In the development of this program they 
are to have the active codperation of the School 
of Business Administration of the University of 
Washington. The President’s mediation com- 
mission describes the pioneer action taken by the 
Western Pine Association as a unique contribution 
toward the execution of the war program. 


COMMUNICATION from Paris to the 
Manchester Guardian calls attention to one 

highly significant fact in relation to the expenditure 
of the money which the German government placed 
at the disposal of Bolo Pasha for the purpose of 
corrupting the French press. It has usually been 
assumed that this money was devoted largely to 
the subsidizing of sheets which would play the 
German game by infecting French public opinion 
with pacifist poison. Such was not the case. The 
two newspapers with which Bolo’s connection has 
been officially announced are the “ Journal” and 
the “ Rappel.” He acquired a half interest in the 
“ Rappel ” early in 1915, and since that time it has 
been one of the most bellicose of the French “ bitter 
enders,” advocating the annexation to France of 
all German territory on the left bank of the Rhine. 
In the same way since the date of Bolo’s connec- 
tion with the “ Journal,” which began in January 
1916 the paper has been as consistently anti-pacifist 
and jusqu’auboutiste as that of the “ Rappel.” In 
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this respect the German propagandists adopted the 
same policy as did the Krupps before the war— 
the policy of subsidizing chauvinist sheets in neigh- 
boring countries for the purpose of creating a 
supply of foreign pugnacity with which they could 
feed the latent fears of the German people. 


Y calling attention to the use of German money 
in France for the subsidizing of chauvinist 
papers we are far from implying that it was also 
used for the subsidizing of peace-at-any-price 
propaganda. Manifestly the Germans have as 
much if not more reason to undermine the spirit 
of resistance in foreign countries as they had to 
cultivate a crop of pugnacious imperialism. If a 
nation hostile to Germany can be divided into two 
armies, one of which will make any sacrifices to 
bring peace and the other of which will make any 
sacrifices to continue war, these two armies may 
well become more interested in fighting each other 
than in fighting the Germans. The struggle 
between pacifist and militarist Jacobinism will, if 
it is allowed to go far enough, be sure to shatter 
the nation’s morale. The preservation of national 
unity during war depends upon a clear popular un- 
derstanding and a full popular acquiescence in the 
political purpose for which the nation is fighting, 
upon an amount of military preparation sufficient 
to realize those purposes and finally upon the actual 
subordination in practice of the military machine to 
the political policy. It is because The New Re- 
public has believed so devoutly in the necessity of 
defeating the malevolent German political ambi- 
tions that it has insisted not only on fighting Ger- 
man aggressors but on protesting also against any 
and all attempts to weaken American moral unity 
by an imitation in this country of Prussian militarist 
Jacobinism. 


AILWAY men are naturally somewhat sus- 
picious of a government bearing gifts. Rail- 

way publicity had practically convinced the public 
that just now great sums of capital were required 
by the railways, for additional equipment, better 
terminal facilities and the like. Such capital was 
not to be had in the ordinary markets without im- 
proving railway finances through higher rates. But 
when it is proposed that the government find the 
capital through the use of its own credit the rail- 
ways demur. They do not really need the billion 
dollars that we were given to understand they re- 
quired. If they had it, they could not profitably 
invest it under present prices. They had almost 
convinced us that there is no possibility of the 
unification of operation essential to a state of war 
without a removal of the restrictions upon com- 
bination. But when the government takes the 
argument seriously and begins to revolve plans of 
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unification the railways make haste to explain that 
they are not asking for the abolition at this time 
of the anti-trust and anti-pooling provisions of the 
existing law. Too much reflection upon the condi- 
tions of unity might carry the government too far 
toward the goal of nationalization. Under the 
shadow of this peril the railways discover that they 
need very little for the present: liberation from over 
subtle priority entanglements, preference for neces- 
sary equipment, governmental support of the 
private credit of those roads that must resort to 
the financial markets. And higher rates; but this 
requirement is writ very small. 


NLESS the Reverend G. W. McPherson 
has been incorrectly reported by the New 
York Times, his attack upon Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., is rather unfair. The attack was pro- 
voked by Mr. Rockefeller’s assertion that baptism 
by total immersion was not a necessary preliminary 
to membership in the Baptist Church. We do not 
know whether he actually said this, but even if he 
did it does not follow that he must also deny the 
infallibility of the Bible, the substitutionary atone- 
ment, the resurrection and the second coming— 
things which Mr. McPherson accuses him of deny- 
ing. Even if Mr. Rockefeller has strayed from 
the right path would it not be charitable to suppose 
that he has been temporarily misguided by study 
of the Didaché, which tells us to baptize by pour- 
ing water on the head, or by contemplation of those 
early Christian works of art which, from the first 
to the tenth century, never represent the baptizee 
as totally immersed? And why does Mr. McPher- 
son utter this harsh saying? ‘ Mr. Rockefeller’s 
hobby is the trust. It is the thing in religion he 
wants that made his father rich in oil.’ Such a 
remark, so unpleasing in the ideas it calls up, ought 
not to be made until Mr. Rockefeller, with an eye 
to business, reverses himself and comes out for bap- 
tism by total immersion, for all Christians of every 
denomination, in oil. 


The Diplomacy of Publicity 


HE next few weeks will decide whether the 
statesmen of Great Britain, France and Italy 

will recognize the true meaning and the necessary 
consequences of the President’s message to Con- 
gress. The outcome of the war is now hanging in 
the balance. The German High Command is en- 
abled with the troops released from the Russian 
front to adopt an aggressive strategy in Italy and 
in France. For the time being it will force the 
fighting and deal savage blows both at the weakest 
and the strongest of its enemies. It does not seek, 
except perhaps in Italy, to gain anything except a 
tactical military advantage from these onslaughts, 
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but it does hope to impair the growing prestige and 
confidence of the British Army, to disable stil] 
further the Italian army and to intensify the pre- 
vailing uncertainty and discouragement of public 
opinion in the Allied countries. Then some time 
soon the German government will take advantage 
of its negotiations with the Bolsheviki to launch a 
new “peace offensive” more definite and more 
dangerous than any it has yet attempted. 

It may go ill with the Allies should they help- 
lessly and passively await this attack. Increasing- 
ly formidable as the German and Austrian armies 
have become since they were reénforced from the 
east, they are less formidable as a weapon than 
the political propaganda which is being pursued 
under the protection of their victories. The whole 
German peace campaign is now approaching the 
point of culmination. The Russian collapse is sup- 
plying their political strategy with its supreme op- 
portunity. No government can apparently endure 
in Russia which does not actively seek peace. If 
the Germans offer specific terms based on the “ no 
annexations and no indemnities”” formula and in- 
cluding a definite promise to abandon their ter- 
ritorial conquests, the Russians would listen eagerly 
and sympathetically. They would submit such 
terms to the Allies, and if the proposed basis of 
negotiation were refused, as it would be, they could 
probably be detached from the great Alliance. The 
consequences of such a German political victory 
might not be all the Germans anticipate. They 
would be acquiring a tool which because of its un- 
wieldiness and unmanageability might in the end 
make peace with Russia about as costly as war with 
Russia has recently been. But even though a civil 
conflagration resulted in Russia, the German fight- 
ing power in the west would be enormously and 
permanently enhanced, and the price of a military 
victory on the part of the Allies correspondingly 
increased. 

Ever since last May the threat to the success of 
the Allies which resulted from the increasing in- 
disposition of Russia to fight has been steadily 
gathering and becoming more ominous. What 
President Wilson thinks of the diplomacy with 
which the threat has been handled is sufficiently 
evident from the reference to the matter in his mes- 
sage. If, he says, the Allies had trusted more to 
the “ tides” of democracy “ which run now in the 
hearts and consciences of free men everywhere ” 
“the sympathy and enthusiasm of the Russian 
people might have been once for all enlisted on 
the side of the Allies, suspicion and distrust swept 
away and a real and lasting union of purpose ef- 
fected.” In this passage Mr. Wilson has called 
attention to the gravest weakness of the anti-Ger- 
man alliance. It has neglected to effect a real and 
lasting union of political purpose and it remains 
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consequently dangerously exposed to the political 
attacks of a more united enemy. In the present 
situation, this genuine union of purpose can be 
effected only by the speedy emphatic endorsement 
by all the: Allied governments of Mr. Wilson’s 
definition of war aims and his use of war 
diplomacy. 

The last official definition of what the European 
associates of this country are fighting for was made, 
it will be remembered, in response to President 
Wilson’s request of December 22nd, of last year. 
The request itself was originally interpreted in 
France and England as a pro-German manoeuvre 
and those Americans who sustained the President 
were treated by the people who disagreed with 
them as little short of German accomplices. Yet 
the result of the President’s intervention was 
beneficial to the cause of the Allies. He exposed 
and defeated the duplicity of the first German peace 
initiative. The Allies could afford to be much more 
candid about what they were fighting for than 
could the Germans, and they wisely took advantage 
of their opportunity. Their statement of January 
12th, 1916, contained certain ambiguous and 
dubious passages, but its support of the project of 
a league of nations and its friendliness to national 
and more popular aspirations provided a sufficient 
basis for America’s subsequent adhesion to the 
cause of the Allies. 


As Lord Lansdowne has pointed out, however, 
many essential conditions have changed since the 
definition of last January. The United States has 
entered the war and has placed its resources un- 
reservedly at the service of the European as- 
sociates. Unlike the other belligerents, it has of- 
fered its services without driving any bargain as 
to the political purposes for the fulfilment of which 
its war contributions shuuld be made to count. Its 
government has publicly and repeatedly defined its 
own political program and it has trusted to its Al- 
lies to answer in kind and to remove the ambiguities 
from their last public proclamation of aims. By 
so doing it tried to bring into existence a new form 
in international association, a League of Honor, 
based not upon a joint distribution and guaranty of 
special national benefits, but upon a joint attempt 
to promote a common international program. It 
has also brought into existence a new form of in- 
ternational diplomacy based not on secret agree- 
ments, but upon the frankest possible appeal to 
popular understanding and support throughout the 
world. As President Wilson himself has said, “ It 
is in the full disclosing light of that thought (the 
thought of the plain people here and everywhere 
throughout the world) that all policies must be con- 
ceived and executed in this midday hour of the 
world’s life”; and by insisting on the democratic 
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diplomacy of full publicity President Wilson has 
only been seeking to provide a foundation in the 
method and spirit of international negotiation and 
intercourse for the permanent emergence by 
America from its traditional isolation. The Ameri- 
can people cannot be depended upon permanently 
to underwrite any settlement of the war which rests 
rather upon the indefinite employment of armed 
force than upon the willing and well informed con- 
sent of all the peoples. Great Britain, France and 
Italy have not as yet squared either their program 
or their diplomacy with this declaration of the 
President. Until they join with him in seeking to 
obtain for the Allied cause the acquiescence of the 
“daily more audible, more articulate and more 
persuasive ” “ voices of humanity’ that condemn 
vindictive political action and program and demand 
publicity of diplomatic method, the moral endur- 
ance of the anti-German combination will be im- 
paired by the lack of a “ lasting union of purpose.” 


Another sufficient reason for a new definition of 
the war aims of the western Powers is provided by 
radical alterations in the European political and 
military situation which the Russian revolution has 
brought with it. The territorial readjustments in 
central Europe and the Balkans, proposed in the 
note of last January, involving as they did the dis- 
memberment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
the creation of several new independent Slavic 
states, would at least for the next twenty-five years 
need the support of the Russian army and of a 
Russian military preponderance in southeastern 
Europe. Now that Russian armies can no longer 
be invoked for the maintenance of such an arrange- 
ment, some new method must be devised of remov- 
ing the danger to the peace of the world, which 
arises from the suppressed national aspirations of 
the Bohemian and the South Slavs. Will they not 
be obliged eventually to fall back upon the policy 
indicated by the President—the policy, apparently, 
of tempting the Austrians and Hungarians to avoid 
the disagreeable alternative of being subjugated 
either by their German allies or by their enemies in 
the only way such a fate can be avoided—that is 
by granting to the Bohemians and South Slavs as 
large a measure of autonomy as the Hungarians 
now enjoy. The President is only trying to take 
diplomatic advantage of the Austrian-Hungarian’s 
craving for peace, just as the Germans are taking 
advantage of the Russian craving for peace. He is 
only trying to make diplomacy supplement the work 
of the armies in winning the war. 


But in addition to these new conditions which 
demand on the part of the western Powers a new 
definition of their political purposes, there is a final 
reason for such an action which is more pressing 
and more convincing than all the others. The 
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German government is now in a wholly different 
situation from that with which it was faced a year 
ago. Instead of refusing to state its aims, it will 
now be obliged, as a consequence of its negotiations 
with Russia, to define the terms on which it will 
make a general peace; and in naming these terms 
it will seek to go far enough to satisfy the Rus- 
sians and at the same time to fall short of satis- 
fying the western Powers. If it can succeed in this 
manoeuvre, it will have snatched from the Allies 
the advantage of political position with which they 
started the war and to which they are fully entitled 
on the merits. The Allies on their side will be 
presenting the Germans with a long start in the 
race for the friendship of the Russian nation and 
the ability to influence its national policy, the issue 
of which will do so much to determine the future 
balance of political forces in eastern Europe. They 
will be risking the sympathy of those popular tides 
of opinion which are becoming such a powerful 
but such an uncertain element in the calculations 
of statesmen. They cannot afford to be placed in 
so inflexible and compromising a position and it 
is not too late to avoid the danger. The German 
“ peace offensive ” has not as yet culminated. It 
is still separated by several weeks from its goal. 
The President’s counter-offensive has already re- 
sulted in a significant postponement of the negotia- 
tions between Russia and Germany fora truce. By 
advancing speedily and whole-heartedly to the 
President’s assistance, they will not only avoid the 
ugly penalties which they will have to pay for per- 
mitting themselves to be manoeuvred into an un- 
tenable position, but they will be traveling the best 
road which still remains open to win for their 
cause an ultimate and permanent victory. 


Take Over the Railroads 


HE railways must be operated as a unit. 
Their efficiency must not be impaired by con- 

flict of interest between the several carriers. 
It must not be impaired by the application of laws, 
state or federal, that may have made for the pro- 
tection of the public in time of peace, but that 
indisputably make for national impotence in time 
of war. On the urgent necessity of unification the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is in agreement 
with the railway presidents, and all well informed 
students of the railway problem heartily concur. 
The only question at issue is one of method. Shall 
unification be attained through the assumption by 
the government of the operation of the railway 
system, or through action of the carriers them- 
selves, under authority of new laws to be enacted 
permitting pooling, and abolishing the right of the 
states to intervene in the regulation of rail- 
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way traffic as it exists within their borders? 

Whether the railways are to remain under 
private ownership or are ultimately to become a 
government enterprise is one of the vital questions 
of American politics of the future. It is a ques- 
tion upon which the opposing opinions are already 
intense, often bitter. Accordingly it is natural that 
men should permit their views on the present 
railway crisis to be colored by their preferences 
as to the ultimate disposition of the railways. 
Those who regard public ownership as an unmixed 
good are predisposed to favor the immediate as. 
sumption of railway operation by the government. 
Those who regard public ownership as an un- 
mitigated evil are inclined to the alternative of 
unification under private control. But it is the 
business of every loyal American to draw a sharp 
distinction between war measures and peace 
measures. We have already had too much of the 
tendency to harness the national interest in war 
to interests of private gain or partisan advantage. 
If we are to take over the railways as a war 
measure, let us do it solely because we can thereby 
meet our war requirements more satisfactorily than 
in any other way. Let us make up our minds to 
play fair on the return of peace, restoring each 
separate interest in the railway field to exactly the 
position it would have held if war had not enforced 
any new form of governmental intervention. And 
if, on full consideration of the whole railway situa- 
tion, we find it expedient to effect unification through 
private agencies released from the restrictions of 
federal and state law, let us make up our minds 
that the arrangement shall end with the war, leav- 
ing the railways precisely where they would have 
been if the arrangement had never been made. If 
we can hold to this obvious principle of patriotism 
and political honesty, tk> choice between the 
alternative methods of unification becomes simply 
a matter of technical and legislative convenience. 

In the first place, what differences do the two 
methods present in the matter of actual operation? 
None whatever. Whether the roads are privately 
pooled, or operated directly by the government, we 
should have to avail ourselves of the services of 
their present personnel. Railway presidents and 
traffic managers and the whole host of officials and 


‘employees would remain in either case precisely 


where they are, receiving the same salaries and 
enjoying the same discretionary powers, except for 
a certain amount of shifting about with a view to 
placing the ablest men in the most important posts. 
Such shifting about could not be revolutionary in 
character, since the distribution of posts according 
to ability has been well managed under private 
operation. In either case rolling stock would be 
quite thoroughly pooled, cars and locomotives being 
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assigned to the several toads according to traffic 

irements. In either case division of labor be- 
tween the roads would be carried farther than is 
now possible. The road with the best gradients 
and shortest line would take more than its pro- 

rtionate share of low grade, but vitally im- 
portant freight—coal, live stock, wheat—and 
surrender to the longer and more difficult tracks 
more than their proportionate share of the higher 
and more profitable freight. 

In the second place, what of the interests of the 
holders of stocks and bonds in the several roads? 
Whether the roads are privately pooled or taken 
over by the government, those interests will re- 
quire a preliminary definition, and satisfaction 
out of common earnings. It is conceivable that in 
the general interest most of the paying freight 
ought to be diverted from a particular road. But 
investors in that road ought not to be permitted 
to suffer particularly in the general interest. If 
the railroads are taken over by the government, the 
investors in each road will have to be assured inter- 
est and dividends sufficient to meet their reasonable 
expectations. If the railroads are simply pooled, 
interest will have to be assured out of the common 
earnings and dividends proportionate to the reason- 
able expectations of earnings under competitive 
management. The difference is not material. In> 
terest and dividends assured by the government 
would fall short of the maximum possible under 
a pooling arrangement, but would present the com- 
pensating advantage of stability. And stability is 
a valued consideration in war time. 


Down to this point we have found practically 
no margin of preference between the two methods 
of unification. Indifference disappears the moment 
we consider questions of rates and service. Under 
government operation rates might be advanced or 
service reduced without involving any question of 
private profits. The public would not murmur, if 
rates were advanced fifteen per cent or twenty-five, 
if it were assured that such an advance was deter- 
mined solely with a view to the national interest. 
The public is naturally restive under advances that 
are likely to issue in nothing more than increased 
dividends. We may waive the question whether 
raising railway dividends is really a war necessity. 
Too many persons confuse their private interests 
with the national war necessities to leave in the 
public mind a serene confidence in the justice of the 
claim for higher dividends. The public is restive 
under the curtailment of railway service. The 
nation at war cannot afford the waste of the 
numerous passenger trains of peace times, but the 
public is aware that reduction in passenger service 
has a favorable influence upon private railway earn- 
ings. Again we waive the question whether the 
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influence is unduly favorable. Popular suspicion 
of interested motives, however groundless, is an 
evil. It can be extirpated under government opera- 
tion. It cannot be extirpated under private pooling. 


We come now to the legislative aspect of the 
question. Here, it can hardly be disputed, the 
advantages of the method of governmental assump- 
tion are overwhelming. All that is required is a 
simple act of Congress authorizing the President 
to take over the roads for the period of the war. 
Neither the federal courts nor those of the states 
would dispute for one moment the power of the 
nation at war to assume unlimited control of such 
means of transportation as it might designate, 
whether operating across state lines or within the 
states. But to endow with similar powers an asso- 
ciation of private corporations, such as a national 
railway pool, would be a legislative problem of 
extreme complexity. 

Congress can relieve the railways from the opera- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act and the pravi- 
sions against pooling in the Interstate Commerce 
law. Can it abolish the anti-trust and anti-poaling 
provisions of all the states, in so far as they apply 
to trafic within their borders? Can it deprive the 
states of their power to regulate rates and service 
of the traffic that does not cross state lines? Paos- 
sibly it can. There is good reason for believing 
that the American people will finally make up their 
minds to accept the principle that the power to 
regulate interstate railway traffic can be wholly 
effective only when it is supplemented by the power 
to regulate railway traffic within the states. They 
have not yet made up their minds to accept this 
principle. They will approach it only through a 
slow process of legal development. To attempt to 
force it upon them at this time, even if the attempt 
succeeded, would be to seize upon a war emergency 
to advance a partisan interest that is still a minority 
interest. 

If we adopt the method of governmental opera- 
tion for the period of the war we can secure all 
the traffic advantages that we could secure under 
unified private operation. We can assure justice 
to railway investors without encountering the fric- 
tion or arousing the popular suspicion that the 
satisfaction of investors’ claims under private pool- 
ing would entail. We can attain the end of unifica- 
tion without raising legislative and constitutional 
questions which ought not be raised to disturb us 
at this time. At the close of the war we can re- 
turn to the status quo ante—something that would 
be impossible if we removed at this time all the 
legal obstacles in the way of unification under 
private control. 

But would we wish to return to the status quo 
ante, having tasted of the benefits of nationaliza- 
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tion? This is the real kernel in the opposition to 
government assumption of the railways. All we 
can know now is that if government operation 
proves as inefficient as its opponents claim, our 
present experiment will strengthen the opposition 
to nationalization as a permanent policy. If gov- 
ernment operation works well, the effect upon pub- 
lic opinion will be the contrary. Whether we favor 
or oppose nationalization, we ground our views in 
the national interest. Why then should we shrink 
from putting them to the test in so far as any test 
is now practicable? 


National Labor Exchanges 


AR has made the adoption of a better system 
of finding employment for labor a matter 
of national self-preservation. The industrial pro- 
duction required to support the armies and navies 
are being hampered by the demoralized condition 
of the labor market. Ships and more ships are 
needed; yet their builders are clamoring for men. 
Munitions in huge quantities are ordered; yet em- 
ployers are crying “labor shortage.” Food sup- 
plies must be forthcoming; yet the effective man 
power is not. The situation is finally being recog- 
nized as far too serious for half measures. Penn- 
sylvania’s Governor and War Board have already 
set aside $25,000 a month for the publicly or- 
ganized work of labor placement. The United 
States must follow suit. Having failed in this vital 
aspect of industrial organization in peace times, it 
cannot escape the acute necessity of providing as 
a matter of war efficiency a comprehensive mecha- 
nism for the better distributing of its workers. 
“Labor shortage is a myth,” says Charles B. 
Barnes, Director of the New York State Employ- 
ment Bureau, and President of the American As- 
sociation of Public Employment Officials. ‘On a 
certain day about the first of November, an article 
appeared in hundreds of newspapers, telling that 
400,000 workers were needed in shipyards,” he 
reported at the conference on labor problems held 
recently by the State Industrial Commission at 
Syracuse. ‘“‘ About three days after this there ap- 
peared in the New York Times a triple-headed 
article to the effect that the Port Newark Terminal 
shipyard needed 12,000 men and requested all men 
able to do work in this line to give up their jobs and 
go to the shipyards. On reading this article I first 
ascertained that our New York office had on that 
day between four hundred and five hundred men 
who were capable of doing work of this kind. I 
called up the United States Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration and got their employment manager. On 
stating that we were ready to send them men, I 
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was informed that they did not need any men. 
When I quoted the newspaper article he said it was 
exaggerated. I then offered to send him a few 
skilled men in certain specific lines, which brought 
out the fact that he was troubled by personal re- 
quests of workers at the gates, and that he actually 
had over four thousand registrations on his books, 
and was turning away men every day. This is but 
a single example, but we can duplicate it in every 
office throughout the state.” 

It is the lack of machinery for intelligent and 
effective distribution of labor rather than a dearth 
of labor, it appears, that is responsible for the 
present crisis. The first proposal for an adequate 
remedy is found in the bill introduced into Congress 
last week to create a federal Employment Service. 
By extending and unifying all labor exchange activi- 
ties of the government and giving them an in- 
dependent organization in the Department of 
Labor, in charge of a director appointed by the 
President, the bill provides for the centralized con- 
trol, clearly defined functions and uniformity of 
policy that are the first essentials of efficiency. But 
a system of labor exchange on a unified nation. 
wide scale must depend for success upon the close 
codéperation of local bureaus in immediate touch 
with the details of employers’ needs and of the 
labor supply. To this end the federal government 
is asked to grant financial aid, “ dollar for dollar,” 
to the state and city public employment bureaus 
which would jcin forces with the national service— 
a potent inducement. If the bill is passed it will 
achieve a three-fold purpose; the mobilization of 
our labor population for war strength, the re- 
absorption of the fighting men into industry with- 
out chaos and the continued stabilization of the 
labor supply to meet the growing industrial require- 
ments of the future. Such a service, the American 
Federation points out, is not only an “ invaluable 
adjunct to our war machinery,” but is “ keenly 
needed in the transition period that will follow the 
declaration of peace and the work of demobiliza- 
tion.” 

The flagrant inadequacy of past attempts to deal 
with the employment problem was never more 
vividly revealed than in the unemployment crisis 
of 1913-14—all too soon forgotten! Only in time 
of depression does the public become interested and 
then all efforts are directed toward temporary re- 
lief, leaving practically no opportunity for con- 
structive work. Since the American Association 
for Labor Legislation called the first national con- 
ference on unemployment in New York three years 
ago, when a resolution was adopted recommending 
such a federal system as is proposed in the bill now 
before Congress, there have been scattering efforts 
in states and cities to provide at least sectional re- 
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lief. But no machinery capable of mecting the 
country’s requirements has been developed. How 
far the United States is lagging behind other na- 
tions in this respect was suggested by members of 
the British Munitions Board, on their recent visit 
to this country, when they announced that England 


js planning to increase the number of her public” 


employment bureaus from four hundred to two 
thousand, which is ten times as many as there are 
in the United States with double the population. 
No wonder both the Labor Adjustment Committee 
of the Shipping Board and the high officials in the 
Labor Department are insisting on the need of 
passing the proposed legislation. The national 
need is arousing us to a long neglected national 


duty. 


“Too Much Unionism” 


F anyone should tell the President that one of 

the largest employers of labor in the United 
States not only is hostile to the unions of his work- 
ers but is using his great influence to have their 
right to organize forbidden by Congress, Mr. 
Wilson would probably be angry. If one should 
then go on to say that this employer had granted 
no increases in wages for ten years, that he made 
no provision for superannuated employees, that he 
allowed no sick-leave, that he gave no extra pay 
for night work, that he summarily discharged of- 
ficers of unions who published their grievances, that 
he would not answer their petitions or consult with 
them, that he refused delegates leave of absence to 
attend national conventions of their associations, 
that he sought to prevent them from presenting 
their grievances to Congress or influencing legis- 
lators through any channel except himself, the 
President might justly call him an intolerable auto- 
crat. Yetall these charges are made, many of them 
with unimpeachable evidence, against the executive 
of a national industry, employing hundreds of 
thousands of men and women scattered through 
every city and village in the country. They are 
made against a member of Mr. Wilson's Cabinet, 
Postmaster General Burleson. 

The administration has taken the position, not 
once but many times, that organized labor must be 
recognized, that whatever its grievances they must 
be heard and adjudicated, that employees and em- 
ployers should “ meet across the table ”’ and adjust 
their differences. Provision for adjustment boards 
containing labor representatives have been required 
of almost all private employers signing contracts 
with the War and Navy Departments since last 
April. Such commissions are in operation under 
the Shipping Board. The government is making 
every effort to extend the principle. 
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There are in the postal service unions organized 
under permission granted by act of Congress on 
August 24th, 1912. The act did not grant public 
employees the right to strike, but it did permit them 
to present their grievances to Congress, and to 
affiliate with outside organizations, so long as that 
affiliation involved no obligation to strike. The 
postal unions are now asking, rightly or wrongly, 
for wage increases and changes in working condi- 
tions. They have sent to Mr. Burleson, whose duty 
it is to make recommendations to Congress con- 
cerning his department, petitions embodying their 
requests. These petitions, they state, have not even 
been acknowledged. The unions have sent delega- 
tions to talk over the matter with him. The 
deputations have not been received. The last com- 
mittee was turned away unheard on December 
fifth. 

Mr. Burleson has made but one answer to the 
unions’ pleas. It is contained in four pages of his 
annual report. He accuses the union officers of 
presenting “ imaginary grievances,” “ distorting or 
misrepresenting the facts,” and undermining dis- 
cipline. For these statements he gives no concrete 
evidence. He writes: “ These organizations hold 
national and state conventions, and some publish 
journals. The time of these conventions and the 
space in these journals are devoted almost entirely 
to matters of selfish interests.” This seems to him 
an offense, and he proceeds to lecture the unions 
on the duty of unselfishness. The unions had 
pointed out that postal wages had not been raised 
for ten years, in spite of the fact that Congress in 
its last session increased the pay of other civil 
service employees, and that there had been a gen- 
eral and marked rise in wages to meet the increased 
cost of living. To this Mr. Burleson replies quite 
simply that postal employees are getting enough— 
since their compensation is three times that of 
soldiers. This comparison is the only evidence he 
offers on the subject of wages. He omits to report 
that postal employees cannot, like soldiers, live in 
government barracks, wear government clothes and 
eat government food. Mr. Burleson goes on to 
say that postal employees, since their affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, “ have become 
bold,” and that they may, some time in the future, 
strike. According to him a few did indeed strike 
in one instance, by “tendering their resignations 
and leaving the service in a body.”’ This he regards 
as a revolutionary “‘ menace to our government ”’; 
and he reports that he had the offenders prosecuted 
in the courts. (The unions state that the men who 
resigned were not members of organizations. ) 

Mr. Burleson does not plead that Congress, not 
he, is primarily responsible for the wages of civil 
servants; rather he asks to be allowed to assume 
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tion? This is the real kernel in the opposition to 
government assumption of the railways. All we 
can know now is that if government operation 
proves as inefficient as its opponents claim, our 
present experiment will strengthen the opposition 
to nationalization as a permanent policy. If gov- 
ernment operation works well, the effect upon pub- 
lic opinion will be the contrary. Whether we favor 
or oppose nationalization, we ground our views in 
the national interest. Why then should we shrink 
from putting them to the test in so far as any test 
is now practicable? 


National Labor Exchanges 


AR has made the adoption of a better system 
of finding employment for labor a matter 
of national self-preservation. The industrial pro- 
duction required to support the armies and navies 
are being hampered by the demoralized condition 
of the labor market. Ships and more ships are 
needed; yet their builders are clamoring for men. 
Munitions in huge quantities are ordered; yet em- 
ployers are crying “labor shortage.” Food sup- 
plies must be forthcoming; yet the effective man 
power is not. The situation is finally being recog- 
nized as far too serious for half measures. Penn- 
sylvania’s Governor and War Board have already 
set aside $25,000 a month for the publicly or- 
ganized work of labor placement. The United 
States must follow suit. Having failed in this vital 
aspect of industrial organization in peace times, it 
cannot escape the acute necessity of providing as 
a matter of war efficiency a comprehensive mecha- 
nism for the better distributing of its workers. 
“Labor shortage is a myth,” says Charles B. 
Barnes, Director of the New York State Employ- 
ment Bureau, and President of the American As- 
sociation of Public Employment Officials. ‘On a 
certain day about the first of November, an article 
appeared in hundreds of newspapers, telling that 
400,000 workers were needed in shipyards,” he 
reported at the conference on labor problems held 
recently by the State Industrial Commission at 
Syracuse. ‘‘ About three days after this there ap- 
peared in the New York Times a triple-headed 
article to the effect that the Port Newark Terminal 
shipyard needed 12,000 men and requested all men 
able to do work in this line to give up their jobs and 
go to the shipyards. On reading this article I first 
ascertained that our New York office had on that 
day between four hundred and five hundred men 
who were capable of doing work of this kind. I 
called up the United States Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration and got their employment manager. On 
stating that we were ready to send them men, I 
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was informed that they did not need any men. 
When I quoted the newspaper article he said it was 
exaggerated. I then offered to send him a few 
skilled men in certain specific lines, which brought 
out the fact that he was troubled by personal re- 
quests of workers at the gates, and that he actually 
had over four thousand registrations on his books, 
and was turning away men every day. This is but 
a single example, but we can duplicate it in every 
office throughout the state.” 

It is the lack of machinery for intelligent and 
effective distribution of labor rather than a dearth 
of labor, it appears, that is responsible for the 
present crisis. The first proposal for an adequate 
remedy is found in the bill introduced into Congress 
last week to create a federal Employment Service. 
By extending and unifying all labor exchange activi- 
ties of the government and giving them an in- 
dependent organization in the Department of 
Labor, in charge of a director appointed by the 
President, the bill provides for the centralized con- 
trol, clearly defined functions and uniformity of 
policy that are the first essentials of efficiency. But 
a system of labor exchange on a unified nation- 
wide scale must depend for success upon the close 
coéperation of local bureaus in immediate touch 
with the details of employers’ needs and of the 
labor supply. To this end the federal government 
is asked to grant financial aid, “ dollar for dollar,” 
to the state and city public employment bureaus 
which would join forces with the national service— 
a potent inducement. If the bill is passed it will 
achieve a three-fold purpose; the mobilization of 
our labor population for war strength, the re- 
absorption of the fighting men into industry with- 
out chaos and the continued stabilization of the 
labor supply to meet the growing industrial require- 
ments of the future. Such a service, the American 
Federation points out, is not only an “ invaluable 
adjunct to our war machinery,” but is “ keenly 
needed in the transition period that will follow the 
declaration of peace and the work of demobiliza- 
tion.” 

The flagrant inadequacy of past attempts to deal 
with the employment problem was never more 
vividly revealed than in the unemployment crisis 
of 1913-14—all too soon forgotten! Only in time 
of depression does the public become interested and 
then all efforts are directed toward temporary re- 
lief, leaving practically no opportunity for con- 
structive work. Since the American Association 
for Labor Legislation called the first national con- 
ference on unemployment in New York three years 
ago, when a resolution was adopted recommending 
such a federal system as is proposed in the bill now 
before Congress, there have been scattering efforts 
in states and cities to provide at least sectional re- 
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lief. But no machinery capable of meeting the 
country’s requirements has been developed. How 
far the United States is lagging behind other na- 
tions in this respect was suggested by members of 
the British Munitions Board, on their recent visit 
to this country, when they announced that England 


is planning to increase the number of her public 


employment bureaus from four hundred to two 
thousand, which is ten times as many as there are 
in the United States with double the population. 
No wonder both the Labor Adjustment Committee 
of the Shipping Board and the high officials in the 
Labor Department are insisting on the need of 
passing the proposed legislation. The national 
need is arousing us to a long neglected national 


duty. 


“Too Much Unionism”’ 


F anyone should tell the President that one of 

the largest employers of labor in the United 
States not only is hostile to the unions of his work- 
ers but is using his great influence to have their 
right to organize forbidden by Congress, Mr. 
Wilson would probably be angry. If one should 
then go on to say that this employer had granted 
no increases in wages for ten years, that he made 
no provision for superannuated employees, that he 
allowed no sick-leave, that he gave no extra pay 
for night work, that he summarily discharged of- 
ficers of unions who published their grievances, that 
he would not answer their petitions or consult with 
them, that he refused delegates leave of absence to 
attend national conventions of their associations, 
that he sought to prevent them from presenting 
their grievances to Congress or influencing legis- 
lators through any channel except himself, the 
President might justly call him an intolerable auto- 
crat. Yetall these charges are made, many of them 
with unimpeachable evidence, against the executive 
of a national industry, employing hundreds of 
thousands of men and women scattered through 
every city and village in the country. They are 
made against a member of Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet, 
Postmaster General Burleson. 

The administration has taken the position, not 
once but many times, that organized labor must be 
recognized, that whatever its grievances they must 
be heard and adjudicated, that employees and em- 
ployers should “ meet across the table ” and adjust 
their differences. Provision for adjustment boards 
containing labor representatives have been required 
of almost all private employers signing contracts 
with the War and Navy Departments since last 
April. Such commissions are in operation under 
the Shipping Board. The government is making 
every effort to extend the principle. 
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There are in the postal service unions organized 
under permission granted by act of Congress on 
August 24th, 1912. The act did not grant public 
employees the right to strike, but it did permit them 
to present their grievances to Congress, and to 
affiliate with outside organizations, so long as that 
afhliation involved no obligation to strike. The 
postal unions are now asking, rightly or wrongly, 
for wage increases and changes in working condi- 
tions. They have sent to Mr. Burleson, whose duty 
it is to make recommendations to Congress con- 
cerning his department, petitions embodying their 
requests. These petitions, they state, have not even 
been acknowledged. The unions have sent delega- 
tions to talk over the matter with him. The 
deputations have not been received. The last com- 
mittee was turned away unheard on December 
fifth. 

Mr. Burleson has made but one answer to the 
unions’ pleas. It is contained in four pages of his 
annual report. He accuses the union officers of 
presenting “‘ imaginary grievances,” “ distorting or 
misrepresenting the facts,” and undermining dis- 
cipline. For these statements he gives no concrete 
evidence. He writes: “‘ These organizations hold 
national and state conventions, and some publish 
journals. The time of these conventions and the 
space in these journals are devoted almost entirely 
to matters of selfish interests.” This seems to him 
an offense, and he proceeds to lecture the unions 
on the duty of unselfishness. The unions had 
pointed out that postal wages had not been raised 
for ten years, in spite of the fact that Congress in 
its last session increased the pay of other civil 
service employees, and that there had been a gen- 
eral and marked rise in wages to meet the increased 
cost of living. To this Mr. Burleson replies quite 
simply that postal employees are getting enough— 
since their compensation is three times that of 
soldiers. This comparison is the only evidence he 
offers on the subject of wages. He omits to report 
that postal employees cannot, like soldiers, live in 
government barracks, wear government clothes and 
eat government food. Mr. Burleson goes on to 
say that postal employees, since their affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, “ have become 
bold,” and that they may, some time in the future, 
strike. According to him a few did indeed strike 
in one instance, by “ tendering their resignations 
and leaving the service in a body.” This he regards 
as a revolutionary “ menace to our government ”’; 
and he reports that he had the offenders prosecuted 
in the courts. (The unions state that the men who 
resigned were not members of organizations.) 

Mr. Burleson does not plead that Congress, not 
he, is primarily responsible for the wages of civil 
servants; rather he asks to be allowed to assume 
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the whole responsibility. ‘“ If by combining govern- 
ment employees are enabled to unduly influence 
Members of Congress and others seeking election 
to public office, the situation will inevitably arise, 
if it has not already arisen, where Congress will be 
unduly influenced by such combinations. 

He therefore recommends that the act pening 
employees to organize and present grievances to 
Congress be repealed. He comes to the conclusion 
that the whole trouble is due to “too much 
unionism.” 

Mr. Burleson does show a faint appreciation of 
the danger that someone may find a discrepancy 
between his labor policy and President Wilson’s. 
But he rests his case on the argument that whereas 
other workers may have to “ protect themselves 
against the selfishness of private employers,” his 
subordinates are working for “the government, 
whose officers are merely executing the will of the 
people. ” “They can always depend upon public 
opinion to insure their enjoyment of their full rights 
under their employment.” It may be unfair to sug- 
gest that the selfishness of a private employer can 
be paralleled by the desire of a government official 
to show a large profit, or by his narrow view of 
what is just. But it is not unfair to ask how an 
official can be sure he is dealing justly with em- 
ployees if he refuses to confer with their repre- 
sentatives, or how, failing just treatment by him, 
they can depend on public opinion if they are not 
allowed to present their case before its legislative 
organ. One is somewhat at a loss to know exactly 
how public opinion could exert any influence on Mr. 
Burleson. The unions even declare that a number 
of their officials were dismissed for insubordination 
because they expressed public disapproval of the 
Postmaster General’s policy. 

It is not the present intention to inquire into the 
merits of whatever specific grievances the postal 
employees may happen to have. Perhaps they are 
all insubstantial. It is not argued that government 
employees should be granted the right to strike. 
But shall Mr. Burleson’s acknowledged attitude be 
allowed to set a precedent for labor policy in gov- 
ernment-owned utilities? This is a question of 
more than passing interest. Congress may in the 
near future think it advisable for the government 
to take over the telegraphs and telephones, the 
railroads, and perhaps the mines. England has 
already found it necessary to do so. But such ex- 
tension of the government’s power might indeed 
lead to revolution if it meant that the unions in- 
volved must disband, and that representatives of 
the employees could neither confer with executive 
officials, inform the public of their grievances, nor 
exert pressure on the legislature. Such industrial 
slavery would not now be tolerated by the Ameri- 
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can people. The fact that a high official should 


’ for a moment consider it desirable throws light 


on his fitness to continue as one of the responsible 
representatives of an administration which is en- 
deavoring to impress the world with its democratic 
intentions. 


Taxation vs. Loans Once More 


EVISION of our war tax laws will not be 
undertaken at the current session of Con- 
gress, with the possible exception of the removal! 
of a few inconsistencies and absurdities, like the 
eight per cent excess profits tax on personal in- 
comes. For another year, then, we are committed 
to a war revenue system whose chief reliance con- 
sists in the flotation of loans. Are we content with 
this situation? The New Republic early adopted 
the view that the war ought to be financed, so far 
as practicable, by taxation. Conscription of income 
appeared to us a logical concomitant of conscrip- 
tion of men. While the war revenue bill was under 
debate, we consistently urged higher rates on in- 
comes, excess profits and luxurious expenditures. 
The act as passed appeared to us altogether too 
weak in its taxation features. It contemplated the 
issue of bonds greatly exceeding the volume that 
would have been required had the taxation pro- 
visions been more drastic. The New Republic had 
argued that inflation was the inevitable consequence 
of bond issues; that extravagant increase in the 
national debt would emphasize the inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth. Nevertheless, with the 
loan policy adopted, The New Republic has worked 
unremittingly for the success of the loan issues. 
Does this mean that we have abandoned our 
former preference for taxation instead of loans? 
Many of our friends think it does. We do not 
ourselves admit that there is any inconsistency what- 
ever in our preference for taxation and our support 
of bond issues. If the conscription bill had failed 
and the country were endeavoring to raise an army 
by volunteering, we should have retained our 
preference for conscription while working with all 
our energy for the successful raising of a volunteer 
army. The essential thing was an army. We 
preferred to have it raised by the simplest and 
fairest method: if Congress had rejected that 
method, any alternative method that promised an 
army would have commanded our undivided al- 
legiance. What is essential in war finance is that 
the government possess the means to provide our 
armies with all the material they can profitably use. 
We should view with horror the sacrifice of divi- 
sions of American soldiers rendered inevitable by 
lack of sufficient guns and shells. Rather than that, 
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let the government lay hands upon purchasing 
wer by taxation or bond issues, by fiat money or 
by physical, confiscation, if need be. 

But if the bond issues were a failure, would not 
the government be driven to resort to taxation? 
Yes, but time weuld be lost, and we have no time 
to lose. It is vital to the national honor and safety 
that our soldiers, when they reach the firing line, 
shall be equipped and munitioned according to the 
highest known standards. It is not less vital that 
they shall reach the firing line at the earliest pos- 
sible date. In war, time is always to be reckoned 
with as an ally of the enemy. The money needed 
now to equip our armies and convey them to the 
front is to be had only through loans. Therefore 
we, together with all other Americans who give 
their unqualified support to the war policy of our 
government are bound to give the war loans un- 
qualified support. We should owe such support 
even if we believed that the ultimate social effects 
of a loan policy were irremediably evil. 

But The New Republic does not believe in ir- 
remediable evils. Democracy may be forced back 
many leagues, but sooner or later it reaches a posi- 
tion where it can make a stand, and eventually ad- 
minister defeat to the enemy. Democracy was 
beaten on the war revenue bill, but not so thorough- 
ly as might have been anticipated. The war tax 
on incomes remained too low, but it was placed at 
a level higher than any income tax in the world 
before the war. Even today it is surpassed only 
by the British tax. The excess profits tax was placed 
too low. But nobody dreamed, two years ago, of 
so high a tax as the one now actually in force. The 
power of democracy, in the contest over the war 
revenue bill, proved so great that its ultimate 
victory can be safely predicted, provided that it 
develops the necessary endurance. 


If the war had been financed through taxation 
alone, the financial burden would of necessity have 
fallen chiefly upon the more fortunate classes. The 
general tendency of such a financial policy would 
have been to reduce the inequalities of fortune that 
give rise to grave concern among all friends of 
den.ocracy. If the war had been financed wholly 
through loans, the chief burden would have fallen 
upon the poor. At the close of the war much the 
greater proportion of the bonds would have been 
held by the wealthier classes, and their claim to 
interest would have been met by taxes of general 
incidence, falling mainly upon the poor. For the 
rich, if they had been able in war to resist the im- 
position of income and profits taxation, would 
certainly have been able to resist such taxation in 
peace. 

The democracy has accepted the principle of a 
great national war debt; and, however widely the 
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bonds may be held, it is inevitable that after the war 
the greater part will be found in the hands of the 
wealthy. But the democracy has also succeeded in 
imposing taxes falling directly upon the wealthy, 
which are quite capable of yielding revenues suf- 
ficient to pay interest on the debt and gradually to 
sink it altogether. Herein lies democracy’s op- 
portunity to wipe out its original defeat. Let it 
insist that the income and profits taxes be retained 
on the statute books until the war debt is extin- 
guished. 

Most of the war debt wil! be an asset of the 
wealthy classes after the war. Very well; the taxes 
that pay interest and amortization on the war debt 
will be liabilities of the wealthy classes if the 
democracy is resolute in its purposes. 

It is not to be denied that arduous efforts will be 
required of the democracy to keep the burden of the 
war debt upon those classes that would have borne 
the chief burden of taxation if we had adopted a 
more democratic policy of financing the war. Upon 
the return of peace we may anticipate a powerful 
movement to reduce the income and profits taxes. 
Our imports will again assume an imposing volume, 
and persistent efforts will be made to levy such 
heavy customs duties—in the imaginary interest of 
American production—that our treasury will not 
need the produce of the direct taxes. But the 
recent struggle over the income and profits taxes 
shows that the democracy is alive to its interests 
in the fiscal field. Can it be enlisted for the long 
campaign for the extinction of the debt through 
income and profits taxation? We believe that it 
can, and that at the present time it is much wiser 
for the friends of democracy to make preparations 
for that campaign than to work against the tide 
for a reopening at the present Congress of the 
question of taxation. 
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“Down the River’’ 


is three miles “ down the river” from the 

War Department building. This apparent- 
ly insignificant fact is really one of the large 
' facts in the conduct of the war. It has conse- 
quences, daily, of a most far-reaching sort. And 
its largeness and importance would be generally 
recognized and discussed if we were in the habit of 
following that highly technical enterprise, war, 
with one-tenth of the general popular interest and 
intelligence with which we follow that other 
highly technical enterprise, baseball. 

One reason, and a great reason, why base- 
ball is well played in this country is that every dis- 
tinguished player, as he steps up to bat or throws 
to first, knows that millions of eyes are turned 
toward him in what the President calls a “ grave 
scrutiny.” He knows that success will bring ap- 
plause and that a strike-out or a wild throw will 
be noted and severely reprobated at supper in 
every hamlet between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. He knows, too, that every tiniest technical 
trick of his, in deluding a pitcher or in trapping 
a runner on bases, has the instant technical appre- 
ciation of, at a modest computation, ten million 
highly trained fans. The result is that he is up 
on his toes every minute. Every minute is glory 
or disgrace. From this standpoint the people who 
gather in the streets in front of newspaper offices 
and watch the scores getting chalked up or flashed 
out are a very considerable part of the efficiency of 
the national game. They might not be able to 
stop a grounder but they help grounders to be 
stopped. 

In such a spirit, a spirit of great humility, I ap- 
proach the subject of the War Department. The 
gentlemen who play out the great game of war 
in that department are inadequately appreciated 
and, on occasion, inadequately credited with strike- 
outs and errors; because their organization, among 
themselves, and their various responsibilities have 
not usually found any genuinely responsive inter- 
est in the minds of those of us who are onlookers. 
They have lived in an obscurity which for Ty Cobb 
would have been very depressing, and more than 
depressing, slackening. 

Now, with war, a great change has come, or 
will come, must come. The ideal would be if Gen- 
eral Sharpe, on opening his newspaper in the morn- 
ing, should see himself ir a box-score credited with 
one error and three hits. He is bound to make 
errors. Napoleon himself, as Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, would make 
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errors. This article, and ensuing articles, dealing 
with organization in the War Department, are 
written in full realization of that fact. But they 
are also written in full realization of a certain other 
fact: namely,—that personal responsibility has to 
be located somewhere, and that some people are 
standing up under it, and other people are not 
standing up under it, and that it is extremely un. 
just to throw a blanket of equal unconcern and of 
equal praise over good work and bad work to- 
gether, and that it is no loyalty to our government 
but, on the contrary, a form of really cowardly and 
criminal disloyalty, to stand at applause in the 
face of things that may mean a horrible prolonga- 
tion of the war and a horrible unnecessary sacri- 
fice of life. 

In one of the battles on the British front, in the 
beginning of the war, two divisions were shot to 
shreds because, simply, an error had been made, 
a slight error, in the highly complicated and 
extraordinarily difficult technical task of issuing 
clear orders from headquarters. It was a case of 
“bad staff work.” The British have been com- 
pelled to get good staff work and they have been 
compelled to get a good General Staff at home and 
they have now reached the point of being able to 
compete on even terms with the German General 
Staff, and they have done it under the pressure 
of a public opinion outspoken to a degree which no 
American can realize unless he is an_ habitual 
reader of the British newspapers and magazines. 

The point of departure, the point of start, in an 
appreciation of the War Department is clearly 
the General Staff, of which the War College is a 
part. And here it is most gratifying to be able to 
begin by saying that, in this matter, in the matter of 
preserving the powers and the possibilities of the 
General Staff, which has to be the army’s calculat- 
ing brain, Mr. Newton D. Baker has performed 
an act entitling him to thunders of applause, which, 
however, because of our general lack of interest 
in the essentials of war, he has not generally got. 
That act of his has passed very widely unre- 
garded. But it should always be remembered for 
him. It was a great act, really worthy to be 
called historic. 

Congress, in the National Defense law of last 
year, used language which might easily have been 
construed, and which was by many people actually 
construed, to cripple the General Staff. Congress, 
by nature, is inclined toward a strengthening of 
the various non-staff bureaus of the War De- 
partment, such as the Quartermaster General's 
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office, the Adjutant General's office, the Judge Ad- 
yocate General’s office, the Ordnance office, the 
Inspector General’s office, the Signal Corps office, 
the Engineer’s office, and so on; and it is by nature 
inclined to weaken the General Staff or, at any 
rate, to push it to one side. There is a good reason. 
The bureaus, many of them, deal with things in 
which Congress is vastly interested, such as the 
placing of people and the placing of contracts. The 
severely intellectual pursuits of the General Staff 
do not thrill Congress and, moreover, they tend 
to bring a new impersonal technical influence to 
bear upon established personal bureau routine. 
Certain bureau chiefs in the past have known 
very well how to charm Congress with the 
bureau idea and how to leave it lukewarm about 
the staff idea. 

There was once an Adjutant General who was 
magnificent at this sort of politics. He was a busy 
man, but if Congressman Smith wanted to know 
did his great-great-great-grandfather fight at the 
Battle of Bennington, nothing interfered with find- 
ing that out. The inquirer, if he was a Congress- 
man or a Senator, was always put, by orders, 
straight on the General’s phone and “ J,” said the 
General, “J will find out.” A clerk laboriously 
did. And then, a few days later, the Congress- 
man, back on the phone, heard the General say: 
“JT have found out that your great-great-great- 
grandfather did indeed fight at the Battle of Ben- 
nington, most heroically. You are indeed a Son 
of the American Revolution. And I am sending 
you all the papers myself.” Decades of such 
amenities, decades of acquaintanceships and favors, 
built up for the bureaus a tremendous Congres- 
sional strength, which still, largely, continues. 
And therefore, even in the National Defense act, 
in the course of ostensibly, and, in many respects, 
actually, improving our military organization. 
Congress made for itself an opportunity to strike 
at the General Staff and it did so most particularly 
in a section containing the words “‘ Hereafter mem- 
bers of the General Staff Corps shall not be per- 
mitted to assume or engage in work of an ad- 
ministrative nature that pertains to established 
Bureaus.” 


This section at once became the theme of a 
very able legal opinion by General Crowder, Judge 
Advocate General. If his views had been accepted 
by Mr. Baker (and he is Mr. Baker’s legal mili- 
tary adviser), we should now have only the 
phantom of a General Staff. General Crowder 
held that the General Staff could indeed give itself 
to the “ study of military problems ” and to “ the 
preparation of plans for the national defense " and 
to “ investigating and reporting upon the efficiency 
and state of preparedness of the military forces of 
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the United States for service in peace or war.” 
But the original General Staff law of 1903, passed 
under the influence of Elihu Root, had also said 
that the officers of the General Staff should ™ render 
professional aid and assistance to the Secretary of 
War ” and should act as his “ agents ”’ in the deli- 
cate but most necessary task of “ informing and 
coérdinating the action of all the different officers 
who are subject, under the terms of this act, to 
the supervision of the Chief of Staff.” And who 
were those officers? The law of 1903 named them 
in defining the powers of the Chief of Staff. It 
said: 

“ The Chief of Staff, under the direction of the 
President or of the Secretary of War, shall have 
supervision of all troops of the line and of the Adju- 
tant General’s, Inspector General's, Judge Advo- 
cate’s, Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Pay, 
and Ordnance Departments, the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the Signal Corps.” The Chief of 
Staff was to have “ supervision” of all of them. 
But what is “ supervision’? What is “ super- 
vision ’’ when Congress, subsequently, in the Na- 
tional Defense law, has said that the officers of the 
General Staff, of whom the Chief of Staff is one, 
shall not, in supervising, do any administering? 

General Crowder was quite clear about it. He 
said: 

“ Unmistakably Congress has.sought to preserve 
untouched the special jurisdiction of each of the 
several bureaus.” “ It is the effect of the language, 
and must therefore have been the purpose, of the 
act, to re-establish the relation of the several 
bureau chiefs as special aids and advisers to the 
Secretary of War, on matters which fall within 
their special jurisdiction, uninterfered with by any 
outside agency.” “In all matters falling within 
the special jurisdiction of the several bureaus, 
Congress has said in effect that the views of the 
particular bureau chiefs shall govern the Secre- 
tary, so far as his own judgment is to be advised.” 
And if there should be any “ zones of uncertainty ” 
between the powers of the bureaus and the powers 
of the General Staff, “ the statute establishes for 
us a guiding rule, which is that in case of doubt 
the presumption is conclusive against the General 
Staff.” Such was the spirit of General Crowder’s 
opinion, the spirit of an unusually able and highly 
sincere and hardworking and patriotic bureau chief. 


Nevertheless the experience of the whole world 
in this war turns out to be that it is necessary to 
have a strong and really powerful General Staff. 
Mr. Baker essentially over-ruled General Crow- 
der’s opinion. There are times, one sees, when it 
is not a bad thing at all to have a lawyer for Secre- 
tary of War. A layman might have been paralyzed 
by the spectacle of the vivid wording of the Na- 
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tional Defense law and of the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate General. Mr. Baker looked at that tor- 
rent, observed sundry cakes of floating ice on it, 
and leaped on them lightly from shore to shore with 
the General Staff safe in his arms. It was an agile 
performance. 

Mr. Baker reviewed the origin of the General 
Staff. He found that it was the intent of Elihu 
Root, “ one of the great Secretaries of War of 
modern times,’’ to give to the Chief of Staff a power 
of supervision really effective. He found that 
Elihu Root had said that he was providing for a 
control to be exercised over the whole military arm 
of the government “ through a single military ex- 
pert of high rank.” He found that such also was 
the legislative intent of the words that Congress 
was brought to use in the law of 1903. And the 
National Defense law of 1916 did not expressly 
repeal the law of 1903. Therefore all that re- 
mained was to define the word “ administrative.” 
Congress seemed to wish to prevent the General 
Staff from becoming too “ administrative.” Well, 
Elihu Root himself, strong as he was for a strong 
General Staff, never wanted the General Staff to 
be “‘ administrative ” at all. He said so, expressly. 
The General Staff is to “inform” and “ coér- 
dinate ” and “ supervise.” That is all. But that 
is enough. For how can it “inform” and “ co- 
6rdinate ’’ and “ supervise ’’ the bureaus unless it 
goes into them deeply enough to equip itself with 
the “qualifying information”? (A_ splendid 
point that.) And therefore “ it is my opinion that 
it is not only appropriate but necessary for the 
Chief of the General Staff to pursue, with as great 
detail as his judgment dictates, the execution of 
policies throughout the several bureaus.” And, in 
short, “the policy of the War Department will 
remain as before.” 

By that decision Mr. Baker took us into the 
war with a General Staff still capable, by law, in 
principle, of being a General Staff, fully. It was 
an act of superb insight and courage, comparable 
to the act performed by Lloyd George when he 
over-ruled the gun-policy of the British War 
Office, and bought bigger guns and more guns than 
the War Office wanted, and was, by present military 
consent, utterly right. 

So the principle stands. But the practice is a 
rather different thing. Here the first fact is that 
stretch of three miles between the War Depart- 
ment and the War College, between the body of the 
army and the bulk of its “ informing” and “ co- 
érdinating”” and “ supervising” brain. The re- 
sults are strange. 

The Chief of Staff, to begin with, is separated 
from most of his staff. He sits in the War De- 
partment. Four of the six committees into which 
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the General Staff is divided are resident in the 
War College. The picture of the Chief of Staff 
sitting in the midst of his staff devising great plans 
is an imaginary picture. It does not happen. [pn 
fact, the Chief of Staff may express an opinion on 
a certain highly important matter and shortly 
afterwards be handed an opinion from his own 
War College in the directly contrary sense. 

The next result is that the task of doing any 
effective personal friendly “ supervising” of the 
execution of policies recommended from the War 
College becomes peculiarly difficult. The War Col. 
lege man who has recommended something, after 
studying it, cannot readily follow it, after its ac- 
ceptance, into the bureau which is operating it 
and make friends there and help it along with fresh 
suggestions out of his studies. It may be working 
well. It may be working badly. His faculties for 
knowing, and for helping, become very poor. 

The third result is more serious still. Officers 
in the War Department in their several bureaus are 
every day deciding things which they know ought, 
in principle, to be studied by the General Staff, but 
“Send it ‘down the river’? Never. How do 
we know when we'd get it back? It’s a beastly out- 
of-the-way place, and it’s two miles by earrier- 
pigeon, and we haven’t any carrier-pigeons, and 
it’s three miles by trolley and foot, and it takes too 
long, and this stuff would go to some fellow we 
don’t know, and he might sit on it for weeks, and 
let’s do it ourselves right here.” And they do it 
themselves right there. They talk about “ down 
the river” as if it were a morgue. 

And the officers “ down the river” have be- 
haved as if they more or less agreed with them. 
When the war broke out, they made a sort of mass 
rush to try to get into the field. General Kuhn, 
who was head of the War College, and in whose 
mind, if anywhere, the totality of our war plans 
might be assumed to lie, went as soon as possible 
and took command of an individual training-camp. 
Of the forty-two officers who were his colleagues 
on the General Staff on April 24th of this year, 
twenty-eight have now vanished. Being “ the brain 
of the army ” seemed to them to be a good job to 
leave—a point of view that might provide con- 
siderable astonishment to Ludendorff. The Ger- 
man General Staff is a terrifically immediate thing 
in its impact on the war. Our General Staff is still 
regarded by our own officers as a remote thing. 
And the distance from the War Department to the 
War College is a symbol of that remoteness. 

Out of such a situation, in practice, one might 
expect great delays in comprehensive planning and 
great delays also in really comprehensive executing. 
Subsequent articles will show that we get them. 

WILLIAM Happ. 
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Counsel of Humility 


HAVE recently received a letter from an 

Englishman, which may, perhaps, interest 

other people as much as it has interested me. | 
must coneeal his name but the name is not essen- 
tial. He is speaking less for himself than for a 
class of mea who later will enjoy every opportunity 
of controlling the destinies of their several coun- 
tries, the class of the citizen soldiers returned from 
the prolonged vigil and abomination of trench war- 
fare. No one can do more than guess what the 
state of mind of these soldiers will be. My cor- 
respondent’s guess is peculiarly interesting both 
because he has talked with many British soldiers on 
leave from the front and because of the nature of 
his observations and inferences. He attributes to 
the citizen soldier an attitude toward war and 
peace sharply contrasted with the attitudes of those 
who are now most vociferously articulate back of 
the line; and if this attitude exists to the extent 
which he believes, and continues to exist after the 
war, it is bound to have a formative influence on 
the future politics of the British Commonwealth. 
Let us see how the soldier’s state of mind looks to 
a close but detached observer: 


It is unfortunately inevitable that at this time the war 
should be interpreted and the ideals of peace prepared by 
men who have stayed at home—that is to say, in the vast 
majority of cases, by those who have suffered and sacri- 
ficed least. It is the plain duty of us “ thinking men ” and 
“writing men” thus to interpret and prepare, but we 
should do well to realize how easily our work may, 
through lack of understanding or imagination, become a 
betrayal of our brothers. 

England is perhaps the best country to study for the 
divergence between opinion at home and at the front. No 
Englishman with eyes to see can have failed to experience 
the pathetic misunderstanding between the trenches of 
France and the writing desks of London. Let a wounded 
officer or enlisted man meet a thinker of his own country, 
who is sure of himself and his opinions, whether that 
thinker be pacifist or jingo, leader of labor or win-the-war 
Tory statesman, philosopher of democracy or clergyman 
of the Established Church. Let the thinker explain his 
highest hopes or his darkest fears for society, according to 
his temperament and training. Let him spread before the 
soldier—not the professional fighter of old days but the 
boy snatched from his first keen year at the University or 
from the deadening routine of the clerk’s desk—all the 
high words that have been spoken about Democracy by 
statesmen, journalists or professors, or all the beneficent re- 
forms and triumphs of reconstructive administration in the 
industrial world which have undeniably been in some sort 
the product of the war. Then yon will see that, so far 
from impressing the soldier, these thoughts and this in- 
formation reduce him to helpless despair. 

He knows intimately what war is and feels therefore 
more keenly the inability of statesmanship to prevent it. 





As a member of that most rigidly governed community in 
the world, an army on active service, he has daily and 
hourly experience of the limitations of human authority 
and wisdom. His half humorous criticisms of the “ brass 
hats ” of the staff and the politicians at home are the signs 
of his surface discontent; but there is a deeper source of 
impatience of which he is scarcely aware himself. Funda- 
mentally, he has been driven back upon the eternal prob- 
lem of man’s incapacity for righteousness to which the 
modern world had become deadened in the same man- 
ner and for the same reasons as the Jewish world became 
deadened to it centuries ago. He has vividly learnt again 
that formulated law is necessary and obedience to it a duty, 
but that every law so formulated falls short of the true 
standard and, to the extent of its shortcoming, creates a 
conflict of loyalty between tne imperfect rule to which he 
can conform and the perfect commandment of his 
allegiance to which he is a perpetual confession of failure. 
He has recognized war as his duty, but he has never ceased 
to regard it with horror and, having made his choice with 
conviction, what he seeks is not an escape from the horns 
of a moral dilemma but a reconciliation of two moral cer- 
tainties. He is less interested in Mr. Lloyd George’s min- 
istry of reconstruction than in St. Paul’s ministry of recon- 
ciliation. He has no patience either with those who advo- 
eate “ peace through negotiation” or with those who go 
forth to battle by proxy with “ Democracy and no quar- 
ter” on their banners. He is quite willing to be inter- 
ested in a League of Peace as a convenient expedient; but 
he will not recognize it as even beginning to satisfy his 
determination that this shall be “ a war to end war.” He 
certainly would not be content to construe Miss Cavell’s 
last words in the light of it. To him, surely, “ patriotism 
is not enough” means nothing less than “ politics is not 
enough.” As a matter of awful fact and experience, and 
not as a matter of political theory, it is very doubtful 
whether a man dies more cheerfully for a world state, for 
a league of nations, than for his home. Something there 
is, indeed, in his heart for which he will sacrifice more than 
for his country, but modern psychology has not yet found 
a mew name or a new “ moral equivalent” for that secret 
treasure. It remains true that, even in a world war for 
an enduring peace, men, even Germans in theory, demand 
the exemption of women and children from physical suf- 
fering, while no persecuted seet has ever claimed their ex- 
emption from martyrdom. 


We have heard much, and very truly, of the “ failure’ 
of the church in this war, but is the failure on the whole 
so great as that of the political thinker? The Pharisee and 
the Herodian are in the same boat with the scribe in this 
matter, but no one can have failed to observe that here 
and there at the front and even at home, the “ padre” has 
lately been winning on the editor and the orator by virtue 
simply of a willingness to confess that, while he knows 
surely from what direction the solution will come, he yet, 
to his shame, neither knows exactly what it is nor is 
able to offer it to those who seek it. Assuredly, unless 
those who put their faith in democracy and international- 
ism can achieve a like humility, the eventual decision of the 
peace conference will be sadly misrepresentative of the 
best minds and hearts in the belligerent countries. 

And here we have to face a very real danger. ‘“ Democ- 
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racy,” to those who have authoritatively pronounced it to 
be the aim and sanction of this war, surely means a 
painstaking effort to adapt all the members of our national 
com:nunities, little by little, and step by step, to the changes 
and chances of modern life; having in view the end con- 
ceived by Greece, of a “ good life” shared unbrokenly by 
every individual member of a common human society. But 
this same “democracy” is now being trumpeted in our 
ears by a thousand preachers as a gospel of human mastery, 
claiming the absolute allegiance of thinkers, and therefore 
of those whom they teach, to the exclusion of every other 
faith and every other hope. It is the preaching of an 
orthodoxy professedly rooted in scientific certainty, whose 
impact upon the human mind bids fair to create an active 
intolerance more ruthless and loveless than that which any 
hierarchy has yet conceived. 

Now it is against this class of conception in general as 
much as against that particular form of it which we call 
Prussianism that our brothers and sons are fighting in the 
trenches today. This is their developing faith—to this 
they are winning through their struggle with a living 
horror which to us has become skeletoned into certain half- 
mistaken formulas about “ militarism.” We will have 
no government that claims impeccability, no governmental 
principles that seek to impose themselves as principles of 
life and thought. We know that these things are evil. We 
know that they make for war. We believe that the effects 
of such beliefs on national education were more potent 
factors in this war than any “ international anarchy” and 
for preventing future wars we look not so much to expe- 
dients of internationalism as to a fundamental revision of 
national education and of those catchwords of competi- 
tive internal government and pseudo-scientific teaching in 
which modern nations have latterly put their trust. 

Of course you will not be able to find a soldier who 
will say anything of all this to you. You will find him 
inarticulate, usually silent, sometimes vaguely explosive. 
But this is not far from what he is beginning to feel. We 
cannot any longer dismiss him as a mere soldier, for the 
citizen army to which he belongs is the best and most 
normal blood of the country. It becomes us rather to 
say in the words of Ruskin, spoken many years ago: 
“ Gentlemen, I tell you solemnly that the day is coming 
when the soldiers of England must be her tutors, and 
the captains of her army captains also of her mind.” 

London, England. 


The foregoing account of the returning soldier’s 
mind may or may not be true. If a cynic prefers 
to prophesy that collectively they are more likely 
to behave like a Grand Army of the Republic than 
with a Franciscan mixture of humility and faith, 
there is no way of proving him wrong. But al- 
though the account is necessarily largely a matter 
of interpretation, it is worth while to accept it pro- 
visionally as true and to consider what the meaning 
and consequences of its truth may be. The inter- 
pretation even though it happen to be false might 
well be true, provided only the citizen militant per- 
mits his attitude toward war and peace to reflect 
- the realities of his own situation and experience. 
The men whose experience in this war promises 
to be of most value to their fellows are not those 
who are fighting jubilantly or thoughtlessly or 
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with absolutely righteous self-satisfaction. They 
are not those who from motives which they con. 
sider lofty have shirked the common burden and 
have refused from conscientious scruples to fight 
at all. Least of all are they men who because of 
age or some other p!:ysical disability have been un. 
able to fight. They are the citizens who have recog. 
nized a binding obligation to throw themselves into 
a war which began with a clear violation of right by 
one of the combatants and upon the issue of which 
depended the future fulfillment of so many human 
lives, but who have never ceased to regard the per. 
formance of that obligation with abhorrence. [| 
is these last who, if they are robust enough in 
mind and conscience to live through this conflict of 
moral certainties without losing faith and without 
capitulating to any quick and easy escape, would 
have qualified to pass from being captains of their 
country’s armies to captains of their country’s 
mind. 

My correspondent does not attempt to anticipate 
how this conflict of moral certainties in the souls 
of the citizens militant will work out, nor what 
positively they will do with the mind of England, 
when they enter into their captaincy. Of one char. 
acter and of one only is he wholly convinced. The 
citizen militant, as the result of the conflict, will be 
relieved of any pride of his own wisdom or that 
of others. He will distrust human government, 
foresight and presumption, and this distrust wil! 
have one salient and salutary expression. - He wil! 
have no confidence in the proposals, above all the 
political proposals, with which the stay-at-home 
politicians and publicists seek to mitigate or annu! 


\ the rigors of his problem. For him politics and 


statesmanship are powerless to put an end to war 
and powerless, consequently, to foreshadow the 
reconciliation of his moral antinomy. If wars are 
to be prevented, the agency of prevention will not 
be leagues of peace and political democracy, but a 
chastening of the human spirit, a profound con- 
viction of the inability of government, even when 
infused with good will and enlightened by science, 
to heal the spiritual distempers of mankind. The 
one perfect expression of the deepest moral experi- 
ence of the war should be a humility of mind of 
which the prevailing propaganda of democracy and 
internationalism form a conspicuous defiance. 

I hope the interpretation of my correspondent is 
true and I would be the last to deny that, if it be 
true, the future captains of the nation’s mind would 
show some impatience with the presumptuous claims 
now being made on behalf of internationalism and 
democracy. The conflict in the soul of the citizen 
soldier between his clear obligation to fight and 
his abhorrence of war is a moral tragedy, of which 
the only fitting immediate expression is humility of 
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mind: and no doubt such humility should bring with 
it among other things a disposition to distrust the 
eficacy of merely political remedies, which one 
rarely finds among international democratic propa- 

dists. But surely in placing so much emphasis 

n the withering effect which the “ developing 
faith” of the citizen militant will have upon cock- 
sure democratic formulas, my correspondent is 
allowing his irritation with the Philistinism of 
democracy to hinder him from tracing such stiff 
formularizing to its cause. In the second para- 
graph of his letter he classes jingoism with pacifism 
as the type of thinking which fills the returning sol- 
dier with helpless despair, but later when he comes 
to talk of “ gospels of human mastery ” which breed 
a ruthless and loveless intolerance he separates the 
jingo from the pacifist and confines his rebuke to 
the latter. In my opinion this separation falsifies 
his attitude toward the excessive claims of inter- 
nationalism and democracy and prevents him from 
drawing the truer inference from the possible future 
possession by the citizen soldiers of a Franciscan 
humility of mind. 

The exaggerated value which internationalist 
democrats attach to political remedies must surely 
be traced to the exigencies of their situation as 
propagandists and as controversialists. They are 
engaged in seeking a remedy for an admitted social 
evil, which in many of its manifestations is chiefly 
political and which, at least in part, can be reached 
by political remedies. The opposition to these 
remedies, which comes both from people who be- 
lieve in war as a necessary agency of moral disci- 
pline and political change and from people whose 
exclusive preoccupation with their domestic policies 
and business interferes with their sense of interna- 
tional responsibility, is powerful and stubborn. Be- 
tween them these two classes pretty much control 
the government of the world, and their “ gospel of 
mastery " is not only quite as intolerant as that of 
the democrats but does not hesitate to secure its 
domination by the exercise of moral and physical 
force. No doubt in fighting such an, enemy inter- 
national democrats claim more for political reme- 
dies than such remedies alone can ever accomplish 
and assert their claims with active intolerance; but 
if they expect too much from politics, my cor- 
respondent seems unnecessarily fearful of the re- 
sults of their exaggeration. They are only propa- 
gandists. It is less dangerous to overestimate the 
ability of international institutions which do not 
exist to prevent war than to ignore or underesti- 
mate the ability of war and preparation for war 
which are firmly established national institutions to 
pervert political values. The trying out of the pro- 
posed political remedies and the agitation asso- 
ciated therewith is necessary as an indication of 
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good faith. Until they are tested we cannot be 
sure how much they will accomplish, and we cannot 
test them without seeking to destroy the prestige 
of those interests, so powerful in every large state, 
which believe in war as a desirable political instru- 
ment and moral discipline. 

Internationalist democrats when they show a 
presumptuous confidence in political remedies and, 
consequently, in the creative power of human 
contrivance, are allowing themselves to be infected 
by the arrogance of their opponents. It is existing 
states and governments, no matter whether they 
are more or less democratic, which encourage pre- 
sumption and intolerance by claiming impeccability. 
The legal and moral sovereignty on which they in- 
sist is, if it is followed through, bound to result in 
the imposition, so feared by my correspondent, of 
“ governmental principles ” as “ principles of life 
and thought’; and the spokesmen and agents of 
state sovereignty at the present time are so fully 
convinced of the righteousness of these state decrees 
that they are only too ready to coerce troublesome 
protestants. These things, as my correspondent 
says, are evil. They express the state of mind 


» which makes for war. Their effect on the national 


j 
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education was a “ more potent factor" in this war 
than international anarchy, because international 
anarchy is the inevitable result of the existence of 


“states which put forth such presumptuous claims 


and which educate officials and subjects as willing 
servants of their presumption. If the citizen mili- 
tant does return from the trenches fully determined 
to introduce humility into politics and to do away 
with governments and governmental principles 
which claim impeccability and breed intolerance, he 
will begin not with the still remote and shadowy 
international government of a possible future, but 
with those existing embodiments and sources of 
“‘ active intolerance,”’ the governments as they exist 
today in all neutral and belligerent countries. 


No matter how sincerely and justifiably the mili- 
tant citizen may now be filled with “ helpless 
despair ” by the formulas of internationalist democ- 
racy, he will if he seeks to do away with political 
presumption, adopt as the most promising ex- 
pedient, at least a part of the internationalist 
democratic program. The effect of that program, 
in so far as it works, will be to moderate the 
sovereign arrogance of existing states by increasing 
the penalties of national wilfulness and the rewards 
of successful international accommodations. But 
the value of these international institutions, even if 
they are successful, will not consist in any absolute 
assurance of the prevention of war. If they did 
provide such an assurance, they might well bring 
with them, as my correspondent fears, a cheerless, 
offensive and domineering world stateism. Their 
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| value will be measured by their ability to liberate 
within existing states voluntary economic, profes- 

| sional, technical propagandist and religious associa- 

tions, which could be allowed a larger measure of 
autonomy, a more explicit license to compete with 
the state, than would be safe under a condition of 
international anarchy. The increase in the num- 
ber and power of such free associations, the increas- 
ing recognition of their independence in the legal 
system, the increasing delegation to them under 
properly safeguarded limitations, of public admin- 
istrative functions—all such measures of “ recon- 
struction ” would constitute the convincing possible 
testimony to the truth of the principle that at its 
best politics was not enough. It would be 
equivalent to the liberation of other faiths and 
hopes, to which my correspondent attaches so much 
importance. The state, by renouncing its absurd 
claims to impeccability and omnipotence in its rela- 
tions with its own people, would be the more likely 
to eschew offensive arrogance in its transactions 
with other states. It would be more likely to pro- 
vide an hospitable mansion for the accommodation 
of those who are lively, humble, patient and faith- 
ful in spirit. 

My correspondent proposes as the most promis- 
ing means of preventing future wars a fundamental 
revision of national education. By all means let 
us revise national education, but does not educa- 
tional reform suffer as a remedy for war from a 
drawback analogous to that of political institutions ? 
How far can it overcome that incapacity for right- 
eousness on the part of human beings which is 
always baffling the reformer, and which is always 
calling for ministries of reconciliation rather than 
ministries of reconstruction. How can the state, 
whose necessarily imperfect rules fall so far short 
of the supreme commandment and whose political 
programs are either indifferent expedients or dan- 
gerous counsels of impeccability; how can states- 
manship born of such a state devise an educational 
system which is more than a matter of secular in- 
formation and less than a propaganda of state dog- 
matism and righteousness? German statesmen 
organized a system of national education which 
was supposed to make for moral character and 
social amelioration but which actually facilitated 
rather than prevented war, and any state whose 

_ spokesmen are profoundly convinced of its moral 
sovereignty will, when it proposes to organize a na- 
tional system of moral or social education, seek 
as did the Germans primarily to cultivate loyalty to 


the state and intolerance of any competing interest » 


or faith or hope. May we not, consequently, be 
obliged to seek a better system of national educa- 
tion by improvement in statesmanship rather than 
to seek a humbler and more tolerant statesmanship 
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by means of a better system of national education? 

As a matter of fact, the two processes are sup. 
plementary and go hand in hand. The politica] 
expedients which my correspondent contrasts with 
a revision of the national education system are as 
a matter of fact part of it. Their value consists 
not in any pretence of overweening accomplish. 
ment, not in any justifiable expectation of overcom. 
ing by international documents man’s incapacity 
for righteousness, but in their quality of being 
honest and pertinent experiments. The civilized 
world, as it will be left by the war, will need to try 
an experiment of international organization just as 
it will need to try experiments in social readjust. 
ment. These experiments will work well or ill. [f 
they work ill, they will be modified quickly. If they 
work well they will be modified more slowly and 
may bring with them new and unexpected evils, 
which in their turn will have to be exposed and 
overcome. But in any event their value is chiefly 
educational, and these educational fruits will be 
gathered more completely and quickly by the na- 
tions who can combine stability of purpose with 
inquisitive openness of mind. Our existing states 
have never dared to organize schools which sought 
to develop such a mixture of irreverence, humility 
and faith. It has never dared to remove the curse 
from disloyalty, because it was afraid of the effects 
of the resulting flexibility and inquisitiveness on its 
own attempt to be at one and the same time an 
anointed King and an impossible Pretender, but 
perhaps under the influence of this new captaincy 
of our mind it will reform. If only it will afford 
legal recognition to those foreign and domestic 
competitors which challenge and seek, not to dis- 
place but to share its sovereignty, the way will be 
cleared for a system of national education, which, 
if it cannot alleviate man’s incapacity for righteous- 
ness, can at least make less intolerable some of its 
effects. 

HERBERT CROLY. 


A Fear 


The yellow bird is singing by the pond, 
And all about him stars have burst in bloom, 
A colonnade lurks pallidly beyond, 

And under that a solitary tomb. 

Who lies within that tomb I do not know; 
The yellow bird intones his threnody 

In notes as colorless as clouded snow, 
Clashing with the green hush, and out of key. 


O cease! your frenzied song is out of tune 
Where all these strange forgotten things are sleeping, 
Give back to silence’s eternal keeping 
The stagnant pool, the hanging colonnade, 
Lest in the wane of the long afternoon, 
The dead awake, unhappy and afraid. 
Ropert SILLiMaAN HILtyrr. 
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Seadence and the Classics 


Y friend Prudence has written me a letter 
about the study of the classics, which may 

be of interest to other parents. And some one 
better informed than I may be able to answer her 


questions. 


You know better than anyone how much thought 
Henry and I gave to the children’s education, and 
how anxious I am to carry out his ideas faithfully, 
not only because they were his ideas but because 
they are mine too. But never mind how hard you 
try not to notice it, things do change, and even 
when people use the same words as they always did, 
they seem somehow to have different meanings. 
Now you wouldn’t think anything could be simpler 
than the question whether a child—I mean a boy, 
of course—should have a classical education or 
not. Henry always said, if you want your boy to 
be a gentleman, teach him Latin and Greek; if you 
don’t, don’t. And besides feeling that way about 
it, he was sure there was no discipline for the mind 
half as good as Latin grammar. Boys always hate 
it, so that’s in its favor to begin with as a discipline. 
Henry began to study Latin when he was nine and 
Greek when he was twelve, and he kept them both 
going until his junior year, when he considered that 
his mind was formed. And certainly nobody had 
a finer mind than Henry,—every one who knew 
him admits that. I mean just asa mind. He didn’t 
show it off by writing for the magazines or taking 
up public questions or any of that sort of self-ad- 
vertising. He just simply had a splendid mind. 
But, as you see, Henry always knew he was to have 
enough money to live on without slaving, whereas 
my poor little Harry will only have a third as much, 
since by his father’s will he and the girls are to 
share and share alike after I am gone. It is clear 
therefore that he will have to have a profession 
or go into business, so it would be silly to make his 
mind the first consideration. Henry foresaw this; 
and also that people who are going to employ young 
men are not so glad as they used to be to find one 
who has had a classical education. Among his 
many wise sayings I remember that he often used 
to declare, “‘ Times have changed.” Henry never 
feared to face the truth. 

But we had not come to any decision about Harry 
when Henry went, and left me to face all these 
things alone. Harry was only six then, and the 
need for a decision seemed a long way off, but now 
it must be made at once—indeed I fear I have 
already put it off longer than I should. When I 
first began to think about it seriously I tried to read 
all the arguments I came across, for or against the 
classics, but mostly for, of course, since this is 
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the direction in which I want to be convinced. I 
saw a notice of a book called How to Save Greek 
at Oxford, and I sent for it at once, because it is 
just that Oxford flavor about Greek that I adore. 
Well, that book gave me my first real shock. It is 
by a man named Snow—I never heard of him be- 
fore or since—and, my dear, he is a socialist. I 
read it again and again, feeling as if I were through 
the looking-glass; that is the only place, I should 
have supposed, where Oxford dons can be socialists. 
There is no doubt about it; and he says a classical 
education has been in England a monopoly of the 
snobbish rich, but that now, when they are attacking 
it in the name of efficiency, “ is the time for socialists 
to take it up.” He says the Greeks with all their 
cultivation were very poor people, and so, by study- 
ing their ways, poor people today can see that you 
don’t need to be rich to be refined. I confess this 
was very upsetting to me. Of course one knows 
from sculpture and Isadora Duncan and all that 
sort of thing that the Greeks dressed very inex- 
pensively, but it never occurred to me that it was 
from motives of economy. Well, the point is that 
this Oxford man seems to think the classics are not 
what they were socially, and that they are useful to 
socialists. That sounds odd because the words are 
so much alike, but you know what I mean. This 
point of view disturbed me a good deal, but even 
if it is like that in England, I couldn’t believe things 
had gone so far with us. 

Last summer another Englishman gave me my 
second shock. It was William Archer in his God 
and Mr. Wells. Of course I have been puzzled, 
as most thoughtful Christians have been, by Mr. 
Wells’ religious ideas. It is nice to have anyone 
so clever as Mr. Wells standing up for God, but 
it does seem strange if it has been reserved for him 
to find the real truth about Him. Mr. Archer is 
furious with him for even talking about such a 
thing, being himself, apparently, little better than 
an atheist. But of course one is used to finding that 
all about us. What gave me a turn, because it bore 
so directly on my choice of a school for Harry, was 
this passage: 


“It has sometimes seemed to me that the one 
great advantage of western Christianity lies in the 
fact that nobody very seriously believes in it. No- 
body is not a mathematically accurate expression, 
but it is quite in the line of the truth. . . . You 
have to go to Asia to find out what religion means. 

“I cannot believe that anywhere between Suez 
and Singapore, there exists that healthy godless- 
ness . . . which is so common in and around 
all Christian churches. The difference does not 
arise from any lesser stringency in the claims of 
Christianity to a spiritual dominion, but rather, I 
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imagine, from a deep-seated divergence in racial 
heredity. We western Aryans have behind us the 
serene and splendid rationalisms of Greece and 
Rome. We are accustomed from childhood to the 
knowledge that our civilization was founded by two 
mighty aristocracies of intellect, to whom the 
religions of their day were, as they are to us, noth- 
ing but more or less graceful fairy-tales. We know 
that many of the greatest men the world ever saw, 
while phrasing their relation to the deus absconditus 
in various ways, were utterly free from that peniten- 
tial, supplicatory abjectness which is the mark of 
Asian salvationism.” 


This is really almost incredible to me. Henry’s 
classical education never had the slightest effect on 
his spiritual life. He was a vestryrnan to the day 
of his death, and never had any patience with ir- 
religious talk. Of course every one knows the 
heathen gods were fairy-tales; what has that to do 
with true religion? But if the classics are taught 
in some different way today so that this kind of 
thing can be twisted out of them, then the attack 
on them is not half bitter enough. 

The last straw was laid on my pile of misgivings 
when I read an article in The New Republic about 
this wretched academic freedom. The whole dis- 
cussion is most distasteful, and I know how painful 
it would have been to Henry. Several of the 
Columbia trustees were among his friends, as you 
know, and he would have applauded their fearless 
discharge of their duty. The writer of this article 
was down on them, however, and he seemed to 
think he had proved the right of a college profes- 
sor to say anything that comes into his head, by 
quoting Plato’s remark that we must “ follow the 
argument whithersoever it may lead.’ Now, my 
dear, I ask you! Is my boy to be filled up with such 
stuff as that? Henry used to say, “ the difference 
between a man and a machine is that a man knows 
where to draw the line.” Apparently Plato—who 
always seemed safe if anybody was—( Platonic love 
and all that—of course it doesn’t really work but 
the idea is lovely) simply drew no lines at all, and 
that seems to me the end of everything. I was 
rather intrigued by what the writer of the article 
hinted about Plato’s views of women, and I got 
a classical friend to mark the passage for me to 
read. Of course you know all about it. All I can 
say is I could hardly believe it wasn’t a practical 
joke—that my friend hadn’t sent me a book by 
one of those queer young men from Greenwich 
Village, bound up with Plato’s name on it. He 
certainly doesn’t draw the line where decent people 
do. 

I was a good deal reassured by reading Mr. 
Howland’s article on education awhile ago. He 
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is just as much afraid of the classics as I am, but 
on such different grounds that his fears are my 
hopes. He thinks that if children get to reading 
things that were said a long time ago, they will not 
be ready to change all their ideas at a moment's 
notice. If I could really believe that, Harry should 
study Latin and Greek without further fuss. But 
when I find an agnostic maintaining that irreligion 
thrives because “‘ we are accustomed from child- 
hood to the knowledge of the splendid rationalisms 
of Greece and Rome,” why, then I say let us stop 
knowing about them from childhood. And if 
socialism and feminism and academic freedom base 
their arguments on Plato, let us cut out Plato. | 
can’t see that his having lived so long ago makes 
him so innocuous as Mr. Howland thinks. 

As I recall Henry’s description of his own clas- 
sical studies, I feel sure the whole system has 
changed. Henry studied chiefly Latin grammar 
through all those years. He used to say that after 
seven years of it he couldn't understand a Latin 
sentence without a translation, and often not with 
one. Of course in this way he got simply the good 
of the study without the contamination of the ideas. 
Then again, he studied Latin longest and most, 
whereas it is from the Greeks apparently that all 
the dangerous notions come. It seems almost as 
though Rome were a kind of a Typhoid Mary— 
she nourished the Greek germs and dispersed them 
all over the world, but she never really had the 
disease herself. - 


I am boring you with all my ideas at this length 
because I want your advice on a practical question. 
When I had become thoroughly scared about the 
classics, or at any rate about Greek, as a bad in- 
fluence, I began to think seriously of sending Harry 
to this new school Mr. Flexner has started. (Of 
course the girls’ education, thank heaven, is plain 
sailing; I want them simply to be happy wives and 
mothers, and that’s easy. They’re both very 
pretty.) I understood that this school was to be 
pleasant for the children and to teach them only 
the things that are really useful, and, above all, that 
it would omit Latin and Greek. But I noted in the 
announcement in the papers that “ efforts will be 
made to see whether the important ancient classics 
cannot be effectively used in translations.” This, 
I am afraid, gives the whole thing away. If they 
really do make this effort, and if it is successful, our 
children will be exposed to the full force of those 
splendid rationalisms that didn’t draw any lines, 
without having any grammar study to keep them 
from seeing what is really meant. My practical 
question, then, is this: do you really think they are 
going to try to make effective use of translations 
of the ancients in the modern school? 

EmiLty JAMEs PuTNAM 


December 15, 1917 
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Women in War Industries 


E have been at war seven months without 
collecting any definite data on the women 
engaged in war industries. At present neither the 
Bureau of Registration of the Department of 
Labor, nor the Bureau of Labor Statistics, nor the 
yarious governmental advisory committees on 
women in industry can furnish accurate information 
on the demand and supply of women workers in 
the trades furnishing war materials. From scat- 
tered bits of unofficial information, it is possible, 
however, to get an outline of the situation, and to 
be certain that women, both married and unmar- 
ried, are now being recruited into industry in large 
numbers. Furthermore, we have already begun to 
repeat Europe’s wasteful and cruel industrial 
blunders. To avoid widespread lowering of labor 
standards, immediate protective measures for our 
women workers are needed, but as yet the govern- 
ment has failed to formulate any adequate, effective 
program of action. 

Already women organized for war relief have 
conducted campaigns urging other women to enter 
canneries, munition plants and clothing factories as 
a patriotic duty. Training schools have started to 
fit women as conductors, telegraphers and wireless 
operators. Our newspapers are filled with pictures 
of overalled young ladies, anxious to “ do their 
bit” in any and every capacity. 

The steadily growing demand for women work- 
ers, caused by the rush to supply war materials, 
has been felt in the usual women trades, such as 
the garment and textile industries. The Depart- 
ment of Labor finds government contracts held up 
because of a shortage of women machine oper- 
ators. Appeals have been sent out by the Federal 
Government, such as: “ There is urgent need for 
1,000 women to sew on sailor uniforms for ten 
hours a day at the Charleston Navy Yard. All 
women who are free to leave their homes during 
the day are urged to offer their services.” 

Philadelphia and Baltimore manufacturers in 
the garment and textile trades have appealed to 
women’s war relief organizations as well as the 
Federal Employment Service for Workers. The 
Navy Yard has stated that thousands more women 
will be needed to make clothing supplies by next 
spring. 

Women have not begun to enter essentially 
masculine occupations on any large scale, yet there 
is a marked tendency for them to do so. The 
Labor Department's Bureau of Registration finds 
no difficulty in getting women applicants for work 
in the metal trades, machine shops and on the rail- 
roads. Women are said to be attracted by the 
higher wages paid in men’s trades, or by the desire 
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to extend their sphere and prove their patriotism. 
A number of new industrial fields are being opened 
to them. Six important railroad companies have 
stated their decision to substitute women in many 
positions. Last August, one road employed over 
a thousand women, working as engine wipers, car 
washers, oilers, coach cleaners and machinists. A 
few have served as guards for railroad crossings 
and as “tower women” to direct trains. Long- 
shore work, such as the operation of electric trucks 
and the unpacking of crates, has been performed by 
women on New York docks. Calls for women 
workers have been issued by many of the steel 
manufacturing plants. In the Chicago stock-yards, 
one company uses seven thousand women, which 
is about three times the number employed a year 
ago. An aeroplane manufacturer has just added 
over a thousand women to his wing-making 
department. 

In the munition industry, women workers were in 
demand as early as 1915. In the rush to meet 
European war orders, the large plants of Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania and Connecticut sought to 
recruit women unaccustomed to factory work, mar- 
ried women and girls from other trades. In 1916, 
the Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company alone had four thousand women work- 
ers. With the present need to supply our own 
nation with war materials, the number of women 
munition makers is bound to increase. The War 
Department has called on the Department of 
Labor to furnish large numbers of women “ skilled 
in munitions.” Private manufacturers have called 
on women’s war service employment bureaus for 
such workers. 

The war has not only stimulated the employ- 
ment of women in general but it has forced into 
industry an unusually large number of married 
women. The Federal Children’s Bureau recently 
sent agents to the Chicago stock-yards who re- 
ported a notable addition of married women work- 
ers. The Bureau finds a similar increase in other 
parts of the country. Several companies, such as 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit and the American Express, 
have stated their desire to give employment to the 
wives of drafted men so that the job might “ stay 
in the family.” The manager of a large depart- 
ment store in Kansas recently reported that many 
married women whose husbands are in army 
service are seeking work and that he finds they 
“make better clerks’’ than the unmarried girls. 
Social workers in Bridgeport found that married 
women worked in factories on night shifts to help 
meet increased expenses. 

The present need for protection of women in 
industry is not merely a matter of welfare work— 
a means of lightening women’s heavy war burdens; 
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nor is it only a precaution against the exhaustion 
of an important factor in our labor supply. It is 
a necessity for the conservation of our nation’s 
human resources. If we allow labor standards to 
be lowered, we cannot plead innocent on the ground 
of patriotic fervor or pressure for increased out- 
put. We have the experience of England and 
France from which to learn. At the beginning of 
the war these countries suspended their labor 
regulations. Workers were exhorted patriotically 
to forget self-interest because of the dire need for 
supplies. The endurance of the industrial army 
was overtaxed. But in the middle of the war this 
policy of blind haste was rejected and an attempt 
made at scientific adjustment. The Health of 
Munition Workers Committee, appointed by the 
British Government in 1915, reported that to ob- 
tain efficient and intense production healthful 
standards were essential. Moderate hours, meas- 
ures for the decrease of industrial fatigue, pro- 
vision for both prevention and treatment of work 
accidents and industrial disease; improvement of 
housing and transit facilities; canteens supplying 
hot food and special welfare work for women were 
some of the recommendations of the Committee. 
As a consequence of such investigations both France 
and England have restored nearly all their pre-war 
standards; and new protective measures for women, 
such as a minimum wage law for home workers 
and prohibitions of extra heavy work, were 
adopted. The decrease in the birth rates and the 
fear of an increase in infant mortality led European 
states to Jo much to protect maternity. Additional 
health visitors, increased mother’s pensions, free 
medical service, special regulations for the work 
of pregnant women are some of the measures taken 
during the war. 

If our more hard-pressed Allies have found it 
imperative to safeguard their women in order to 
have steady workers and healthy mothers, surely 
this country might be expected to profit by their 
example. Yet at the very outbreak of war, a move- 
ment was begun to lower labor standards. Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Minnesota 
passed laws giving the governor power to suspend 
labor regulations. The New York legislature 
passed such a bill but it was vetoed by the governor. 
At the same time, however, the forces to uphold 
standards mobilized for action. The American 
Association for Labor Legislation, the Consumers’ 
League, the Women’s Trade Union League and 
the American Federation of Labor made a stand 
against labor law exemptions. Their activity was 
not without effect. President Wilson, Secretary 
Baker and Secretary Daniels expressed their desire 
to maintain standards. The Council of National 
Defense took a similar attitude. 
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Fortunately, the pressure to degrade working 
conditions has been temporarily resisted, but the 
mere maintenance of existing standards will not 
protect women in industry. In many occupations, 
standards are low or do not exist. In the garment 
trade, for instance, there are many unskilled work- 
ers who are unorganized and therefore powerless 
to uphold regulations. Contracting out of ma- 
terials to be sewed by home workers is usually at- 
tended by sweat shop conditions. Night work and 
overtime were found to be prevalent in the munition 
plants at Bridgeport in 1916 by an investigator for 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Lack of adequate 
accident preventive measures and women working 
in constant fear of explosion were also reported. 
No compensation was given for industrial disease. 
We know that such compensation is needed from 
Dr. Alice Hamilton’s study of industrial poisoning 
in munition plants made for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Dr. Hamilton found women workers 
exposed to poisoning from fulminate of mercury 
which causes skin eruptions, and also to TNT of 
trinitrotoluol which results in toxic jaundice. 
Women engaged in masculine occupations like rail- 
road work need regulations prohibiting overstrain, 
such as lifting heavy weights. These are some of 
the conditions that “ existing standards”’ do not 
meet. Nor do they cover such suffering as is caused 
by the congested housing, lack of proper trans- 
portation, high rents and high prices in an industrial 
boom town. 

Various unrelated efforts to save women from 
war time industrial oppression are being made by 
women themselves. Thus, Representative Rankin 
has been protesting against a twelve hour day for 
women government employees. Mrs. Florence 
Kelly has started to investigate uniform making. 
Julia Lathrop of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
together with others interested in the subject, in- 
fluenced the Council of National Defense to pass 
resolutions favoring the provision of mother’s pen- 
sions. Women trade unionists, suffragists and so- 
cial workers have been agitating for equal pay for 
equal work regardless of sex. 

The most important work along these lines is 
being carried on by the women members of the two 
committees on women in industry of the Council 
of National Defense. 

By a nation wide registration of worren, the 
Women’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense hopes to get facts on the number of skilled 
and unskilled, employed and unemployed women 
workers. Their sub-committee on women in in- 
dustry is undertaking a study of labor conditions 
in various firms to discover whether proper stand- 
ards are enforced. Investigators have been sent 
to the canning camps of New York state and Mary- 
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land. Such members of the committee as Miss 

Nestor, Vice-President of the International 
Glove-Makers’ Union, and Mrs. Raymond Robbins, 
President of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
are in actual touch with women wage earners and 
therefore in a good position to understand in- 
dustrial conditions. Working with the New York 
branch of the organization are such well known in- 
vestigators as Josephine Goldmark and Marie Van 
Kleek. The Committee has made a definite stand 
for the maintenance of existing standards; the 
prohibition of nightwork and extra heavy or extra 
hazardous jobs for women and equal pay for equal 
work. Their program includes the teaching of 
English to foreign born women workers and the 
placing of colored woman labor that has moved 
to the north. 

The Committee on Women in Industry of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, of which Mrs. J. Borden Harriman is 
the head, is likewise engaged in a study of the war’s 
effect on women workers. Agents have been sent 
to the garment trade centers of Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia. Their sub-committee on foreign born 
labor has sent out bulletins to the foreign press 
which urge the women to refuse to work on night 
shifts and collectively to demand relaxation periods. 
A similar demand for high standards is made by 
this committee. 

The committees on women in industry are work- 
ing along the right lines but their action is 
hampered in two respects. Because their function 
is advisory to the government, they cannot openly 
seek public support. Thus, neither committee can 
openly denounce night work for women in the 
Charleston Navy Yard, though both are opposed 
to night work. Miss Agnes Nestor’s committee 
could not state its program of action because it had 
not yet been approved by Secretary Baker. Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman’s committee could not state 
its resolutions until they had been passed by Mr. 
Gompers’s Advisory Committee on Labor. These 
committees can merely recommend standards to 
the government, who may or may not take their 
advice. They are also hampered by a lack of co- 
éperation among themselves. While there is agree- 
ment as to the desired program, orthodox trade 
unionists wish action to come chiefly from the 
organized workers, while social workers want gov- 
ernment protection. The trade unionist dislikes 
paternalism and fears that the wage-earner will lose 
his independence, while the social worker does not 
cherish a “ freedom ” to overwork and starve. 

Before any advance can be made, it is clearly 
necessary for the various factions advising the 
government on this subject to settle their differences 
as te methods and ends. They should draw up a 
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definite, carefully worked out government policy. 
At present, not only has the government failed to 
formulate any program as to many much needed 
protective measures, but it is not enforcing its vague 
stand for “ upholding existing standards.” Thus, 
the eight hour day at the Charleston Navy Yard 
is used only as a basis for pay. Ten hour days 
and night shifts are in force. The Department of 
Labor has decided to refuse government contracts 
to home workers but nothing is done to enforce 
this ruling. If the advisory committees would 
agree on the necessary steps to be taken and if the 
various organizations in favor of the program 
would unite to win it public support, it would be 
a simple matter to put into operation. No state 
or federal legislation is required. The state de- 
partments need only issue orders as to labor regula- 
tions in all plants supplying government contracts. 

Europe waited until the disastrous situation 
forced her to act. Those of us whose patriotism 
is sufficiently farsighted to desire the preservation 
of our human resources must insist that our govern- 


ment heed Europe’s warning. 
EsTHER NorTON. 


The Russian Crisis 


EVOLUTIONARY Russia has in unmistak- 
able terms put up to the Allies now the ques- 
tion of Russia’s future position in the war. Trotz- 
ky’s seven days’ ultimatum to the Allies to declare 
clearly and definitely their war aims in case of their 
refusal to participate in the proposed general 
armistice is really the logical sequence to Kerensky’s 
seven months’ efforts to achieve the same object 
through diplomacy. While Trotzky’s present 
action signifies that the extremists have stopped to 
listen to the counsels of moderation, it is at the same 
time a warning that all the revolutionary elements 
of Russia are now backing the foreign policy of the 
Bolshevik government. 

Therein lies the tremendous import of the 
suspension of the armistice scheme by the Bolshe- 
viki. By this suspension the Lenine-Trotzky group 
intended to accomplish two ends. First, the con- 
solidation of all the democratic forces behind its 
rule. Second, the ability to place the responsibility 
for their future actions on the Allies. The first is 
already a fact. As revolutionary Russia was united 
in the demands for an Allied restatement of war 
aims, Trotzky’s ultimatum is practically the voice 
of all Russia. As to the second, the Allies cannot 
find a surer way of playing into the hands of Lenine 
and Trotzky than to ignore or reject their request 
for a restatement of war aims. 


The game of the Bolsheviki is clear. They do 
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not believe that the Allies will restate their war 
aims, but they adopted the present course in order 
to silence their opponents. Expecting to receive no 
response from the Allies, they are preparing to 
come to the Russian masses at the expiration of 
the seven days with such a message: “* See, we have 
given the Allies an opportunity to repudiate their 
imperialistic aims, but they have not availed them- 
selves of it because they really are imperialistic.” 
This would enable the Bolsheviki to carry into 
effect their armistice proposal and follow the path 
leading to a separate peace. 

If the Allies are not desirous of helping Lenine 
and Trotzky drive Russia into the arms of Ger- 
many, there is no other course for them to adopt 
than a quick and benevolent response to Trotzky’s 
ultimatum. That would undermine the Bolsheviki 
and uphold the hands of the moderates. It would 
have the effect of stopping the civil war started by 
the Cossack generals, Kaledines and Korniloff. It 
would be a disaster indeed if the Allies were to be 
deceived by the mirage of a success by the Cossacks 
and lend them their moral support. Such an at- 
titude would completely annihilate the last vestige 
of confidence still maintained in the Allies by 
various revolutionary elements, uniting the latter 
against their common foe, the Cossacks. The 
movement of the latter against the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment is doomed. There can be no question as 
to that. Russia is not ripe yet for a_ successful 
counter-revolution. The people are not yet disil- 
lusioned of the revolution. They believe that they 
are now on the brink of attaining peace, and will 
not permit any interference with a government 
holding out this promise to them. 

As a result of the Cossack revolt a reunion of 
the revolutionary parties is likely to follow. The 
Bolsheviki as the exclusive rulers of Russia may 
go. 

But the government succeeding them will in- 
corporate into its immediate program their ideas 
on the war, so that the foreign policy of revolu- 
tionary Russia cannot be expected to undergo 
radical changes as a result of the withdrawal of the 
Bolsheviki from the leadership of the nation. 

There is a mistaken idea abroad that Kerensky’s 
government was overthrown by the Bolsheviki. 
The latest available information totally disproves 
this assumption. Kerensky’s government was not 
overthrown. It fell of its own accord, as a result 
of a long process of disintegration. What was 
the cause of this crumbling away of Kerensky’s 
power? His failure to carry out the chief mandate 
of the revolution—the bringing about of peace. 
The Russian masses had made up their minds that 
the Allies were just as imperialistic as the Central 
Powers, which made it impossible for the Russian 
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democracy to participate in a war foreign to its 
nature. They wanted their government to exert 
every ounce of its strength in the direction of peace. 
Kerensky’s failure to obtain an Allied restatement 
of their war aims sealed his fate, as that implied 
Russia’s continuing the war for the same purposes 
as Czarism had waged it. This led to a gradual! 
withdrawal by the main elements of revolutionary 
Russia of their support of the Kerensky govern- 
ment. 

On the evening of November 6th this process 
was completed. That evening Kerensky appeared 
in the Preliminary Parliament, which had been de- 
bating the foreign policy of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment for several days, and asked for a vote of 
confidence. The Preliminary Parliament was 
Kerensky’s own creation. It was to sustain him til! 
the Constituent Assembly met. But even in his own 
last stronghold Kerensky failed to get support. The 
resolution of the Extreme Left, condemning the 
government’s debility in the domain of foreign re- 
lations, was passed. That alone meant that the 
Provisional Government of Kerensky was legally 
dead. 

Negotiations were immediately begun the same 
night for a coalition Socialist government. It was 
here that the Bolsheviki stepped in. Availing 
themselves of the state of mind of the masses, they 
usurped the prerogatives of the other Socialist 
parties and set up a factional government. The 
Bolsheviki are thus innocent of disrupting the 
Kerensky government. That was accomplished by 
the masses. The Bolsheviki are, however, guilty 
of usurping the legitimate coalition government in 
the process of formation on the night of November 
6th-7th. That government, had it come into ex- 
istence, would nevertheless have inaugurated a 
foreign policy for Russia only slightly different 
from the present. For the movement that brought 
the Bolsheviki into power was not a partisan affair, 
but a national and universal current. Today every 
powerful Socialist party in Russia is pledged 
formally to a government having peace as its first 
objective. 

When the Constituent Assembly meets, the 
Lenine-Trotzky rule will automatically end, as 
that of Kerensky would have, had it lived 
another month. All Russian parties are agreed on 
the supreme authority of the Constituent Assembly. 
Now there is no doubt that the Bolsheviki will be 
in the minority in the assembly. However, the So- 
cialist parties will be in the majority, and these are 
all pacifist. The government that the Constituent 
Assembly will set up is therefore sure to carry out 
the revolutionary mandate of exerting every in- 
fluence for universal peace. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that the Rus- 
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sian crisis is not an internal affair. Were the new 
Russia at peace, she would unquestionably be con- 
fronted now by a series of grave domestic 
crises, such as have resulted from every great 
revolution. 

What ails Russia today is not the effects of the re- 
yolution, but its cause. Fundamentally, the Russian 
revolution was directed against the Czar and the 
war in so far as it was Czar-made. The present 
new Russia is a war-baby, and she came into ex- 
istence primarily for the purpose of eradicating the 
Czarist, imperialistic war. Free Russia is doomed 
if she fails to achieve this object. The day of her 
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birth was also the date of the end of the Czaro- 
Allied union. Russia’s revolution was an automatic 
repudiation of the Czar’s imperialistic treaties with 
the Allies. If the latter wished to continue as col- 
leagues of the new Russia, their first step should 
have been a repudiation of their shares of those 
treaties; their next step—to arrive at an under- 
standing with revolutionary Russia, who is by no 
means averse to fighting for democracy. They 
failed to take both steps, thus forcing the Russian 
democracy to follow an impossible path, the very 
path against which it revolted. 
Isaac Don Levine. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


**The Price of a Home’’ 


IR: Julia Clark Hallam’s articles on this topic have 

opened up a field of inquiry too long encrusted with 
traditionalism. The three homes I know best point the 
moral of her tale. They are my mother’s, my cousin’s 
and my best friend’s. Mother paid the price: the other 
two refused to. 

Mother has a modern home with most of the improve- 
ments. My father, of artistic temperament, clung desper- 
ately to an uncongenial business to provide it, and mother 
did her fifty-three per cent. She saved bread crumbs in 
the kitchen and bought two oriental rugs. She harried her 
maid servants, and scrubbed to show them how, and made 
me the prettiest clothes out of my aunt’s old silk ones, for 
she was clever and always wanted us to look as if my 
father’s income was five times larger than it was. Mother 
taught Sunday-school, ran the church sociables, and de- 
fended the minister against his detractors. Mother was 
always sure, she was never a slacker, and her slogan was 
always “do it for the home.” If she was frequently ill 
and father had large bills to pay the doctors, it was because 
mother was so “devoted to the home.” If she was a 
little extravagant occasionally, and bought pale blue rugs 
for a much used bath room, she did it “ for the home.” If 
she banished pretty dresses in the house and broke up social 
intercourse at that rare hour, the early evening, because 
the supper dishes must be washed, those nights when maids 
were out or wholly fled, she did it “ for the home.” 

If from small girlhood I cried in bed at night wishing 
for a real mother, it was because mother was setting the 
sponge for her favorite raised brown bread. She heard our 
prayers of course. She never received our confidences. She 
raised five children much as she did the bread. One, the 
middle-aged eldest, lives with her today, with no more right 
to her own guests in her mother’s big living room or at 
her mother’s table than an alien. Why? Because mother 
is the creator, preserver and guardian of the home. It 
must be quiet, in order, and spotless, to be a home. She 
has tied on bibs, bathed her children and fed her family 
all these forty-five years, until tieing, cleaning, cooking are 
the ends of her life. She is fairly well physically, but her 
once alert mind is no more open to a new idea than a used 
and rusted tin can. At sixty-five, though she still goes to 
church, spiritual values have little weight. Comfort is her 
ideal. The food she eats, the chair she sits on, the way the 
window curtains hang are her topics of conversation. She 





has spent forty-five years trying to make herself and her 
family comfortable. Comfort is her achievement, not 
motherhood. And that is the price she has paid for her 
home. (Each member of the family also has paid, but that 
is another story.) 

Many of my earliest ideals I received from mother’s 
cousin, who had a home without housekeeping, like the 
lilies in the field. She and her student husband and her 
three splendid sons and her pretty adopted daughter (born 
of a Greek, a wayside peddler) all lived in a house, to be 
sure; it rambled on the outskirts of a village, and it had a 
library and a little organ. I can’t remember anything 
else in it worth mentioning. Oh yes, there was a wonder- 
ful silk patchwork quilt which was placed on my bed when 
I visited there. I, merely a girl, to be treated like a lady! 
I had always been accustomed to comfort: but to be treated 
with respect! That was a new sensation. We ate bowls 
of rich, delicious cereals for dinner, and we conversed. 
That was another revelation. For a father and mother 
to sit at table and exchange opinions with three boys from 
eight to sixteen and neither hurry to business nor to house- 
keeping was no way to conduct a home, of course. But 
they didn’t need to conduct it. Where they were, there 
was home. Their shelter was open always to the other 
cousin: their table, though plain, was always elastic. Cousin 
Ursula had a beautiful face and few pretty clothes. The 
boys had brains and little tailoring. In that town twenty 
years ago social settlements were unheard of. But the 
neighbors came to Cousin Ursula and Cousin Darwin for 
advice. He has gone: but today, at seventy, she is the 
wise and beloved friend of everybody. She was never en- 
thusiastic about woman suffrage, because she said “ there 
is much for a woman to do in her home”! All her boys 
voted for it because they grew up seeing that women may 
be as intelligent as men. Cousin Ursula reigned in her 
home; but she was not domestic. We were unconscious 
that she kept house, though food and clean clothes and 
hospitality never failed. She gave away her antique china 
plates and her mother’s embroideries to her city cousins 
who doted on dusting and laundering. And when they 
grew fretful over paying the price they came back to her 
to recuperate and, looking out over green fields and a run- 
ning brook, she told them the sweet, human stories of all 
her neighborhood. She would have charmed a drawing- 
room. She had discovered the universe in her village. But 
her relatives sniffed at her house-keeping. 

My best friend’s home is a city home with all the 
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modern conveniences. It is backed by a solid income. Her 
mother earned the income. She went out into the world 
and left her two children daily. She tired of the monotony, 
the stifling never-get-anywhere of housekeeping. She was 
ill from mental numbness. She herself was so just, so up- 
right, so big-minded there was little need of teaching these 
things to her children: they had passed their seventh year, 
molded in the strength of her own character, and are now 
two of our leading citizens. 

This frail little woman regained her health, worked up 
into a highly responsible office position, put her two chil- 
dren through college. Now she is nearly seventy and is liv- 
ing in the home she earned herself, as a beloved grand- 
mother. She does her daily portion of the housework, helps 
with the Red Cross and suffrage campaigns. Her house is 
scrupulously kept though there is no resident maid. No 
dishes are washed at night: life is too short and friends too 
precious. There are constantly friends at table because it 
is a house with a purpose. A whole assembly district in 
the recent New York suffrage campaign had its head- 
quarters there. From it the workers went back and forth, 
over nine thousand women’s signatures were classified, and 
eleven thousand voters were circularized. 

My best friend’s mother is not domestic. She refused 
to pay the price. But the value of her home is above 
rubies. 

As Mrs. Childe has stated in her reply to Mrs. Hallam, 
the terms “ home-making” and “ housekeeping” are con- 
fused. But that’s the point! We endlessly tie bibs and 
cook gruel for little children when a trained nurse in a 
neighborhood nursery could do it better, because we fear 
being accused of undomesticity. ‘Tradition claims that 
only the housekeeper makes a home. In the meantime 
housekeeping is wrecking homes. Under its strain women 
grow petty and small-minded. Witness the fact that men’s 
business evolves, and women’s is conducted as in feudal 
times. Did you ever go, day after day, into thousands of 
middle-class homes of the average American woman? The 
disorder, inefficiency, lack of taste and of training of the 
housewife is appalling. What is the explanation? 

A LIGHTSEEKING HOUSEKEEPER. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


**Would the South Let Them? ”’ 


IR: In reply toa letter published in The New Republic 

of December 1st, from Joseph Cady Allen of Boston, 

in reference to giving votes to women by Federal Amend- 

ment, entitled “ Would the South Let Them?” permit me 

to say that the contention of your correspondent seems to 
be based on an erroneous understanding of conditions. 

There is a strong and growing sentiment in the South 
in favor of enfranchisement of women by Federal Amend- 
ment. I do not think your correspondent is accurate in 
describing that section as an “ unwilling South” which 
would promptly proceed to “ nullify the new Amendment 
as it has nullified the former ones,” (the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth) nor in presenting the alternative of nullification 
or a “ force bill” as a necessary consequence of Federal 
enfranchisement. 

The educational qualifications prescribed in some southern 
states are recognized by the North as just and necessary 
in safeguarding the administration of government against 
ignorance, and they are fully warranted by the state which 
offers free public instruction to all its citizens. They can- 
not rightly be regarded as nullification of the franchise; 
and recognition of this fact constitutes what your corre- 
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spondent terms the “ tacit consent ” of the North. South- 
ern women are prepared to sustain these provisions. 

Nor would a “ force bill” be necessary in communities 
where more than half of the members—the woman half 
plus some fair-minded and forward-looking men—recog- 
nize the justice of woman’s claim to political freedom, and 
the desirability and directness of an immediate submission 
of a Federal Amendment to the legislatures of the several! 
states in order that the women of the United States may 
become the political equals of those of Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

This great war for democracy is fusing the sentiment 
of the people: unity of action and concentration of effort 
are acknowledged necessities. 

ELIZABETH LANGHORNE Lewis. 

Lynchburg, Virginia. 


December 15, 10917 


The Soul of an Anti 


IR: Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer’s letter, in The New 
Republic, might have borne, appropriately, the caption, 
The Soul of an Anti. Its revelation of the psychologicul 
mechanism of that curious anachronism, the anti-suffragist, 
is none the less lucid for being unconscious. Her earnest 
effort to make her determination to vote square with her 
professed abhorrence to the electoral enfranchisement of 
women, gives away the whoie case of the anti-suffragists. 

Of course they are going to vote! To suppose that they 
are not, would be to insult their intelligence. These women 
are too much in the thick of things to underestimate the 
importance of the ballot in a representative government and 
the political advantages of the voter over the non-voter. 
As sensible women they cannot blink the fact that their 
cause has been defeated and as sensible women they are 
going to share in the benefits resulting from their defeat. 
Their tendency to cast the glamor of martyrdom about their 
opportunism, is merely one of those lovable touches of 
nature which make the whole world kin. When Mrs. 
Meyer speaks of the “ self-sacrifice” entailed in Mrs. 
Dodge’s decision to vote, we cannot help remembering the 
estimable Pooh-Bah who accepted every pecuniary “ insult ” 
with a sepulchral: ‘“ What do you think of that, family 
pride?” 

What then is the motivation of anti-suffragism? Do 
these eminent ladies believe that they, as individuals, are 
unfitted for political activity? Certainly not! I challenge 
any reader of The New Republic to attempt to prove to 
Mrs. Meyer that she is unable to cast her ballot intelli- 
gently. He will be met with a demonstration of her 
familiarity with political issues and with a recital of the 
long record of her achievements (to which she alludes in 
her letter, and which I, for one, have no desire to dis- 
parage). If the effect of the amendment recently passed 
had been to enfranchise—let us say—only the women whose 
names appear in the Social Register, the late opponents of 
the measure would have been its enthusiastic advocates. 

And that is the secret of anti-suffragism. It is a thin 
disguise for Toryism. What the anti-suffragists fear is 
the extension of democracy. To them equality is fatuous 
sentimentality, freedom (for others) a dangerous experi- 
ment and socialization anathema. Like the late Mr. Baer 
they regard themselves—or their “ class ”"—as the divinely 
constituted trustees for the million. Mrs. Meyer’s utter- 
ances bristle with allusions to this class and that class, to 
socialists and pacifists and radicals and “ liberals” (the 
inverted commas are hers). If the anti-suffragists dared, 
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they would advocate the imposition of limitations upon man- 
hood suffrage. What they object to is not woman suffrage 
but suffrage for anybody who holds “ certain views.” To 
jnvoke Pooh-Bah again, they are “not in the habit of 

. *How-de-do, how-de-do, little girls?’ to anyone 
beneath the rank of a stockbroker.” Mrs. Meyer accuses 
the suffragists of raising the sex issue. On the contrary, 
the suffragists are attempting to abolish the political dis- 
tinction between the sexes. It is Mrs. Meyer and her co- 
adjutors who are dragging the red herring of sex across 
the trail of their Bourbonism. 

I agree with Mrs. Meyer that there are “few more 
pathetic figures than that of the anti-suffragist "—but to 
me the anti-suffragist is a pathetic figure, because she clings 
so desperately to moribund traditions, because she closes her 

so resolutely to the spirit of her age and because 
she dissipates her talents in futile obstructionism instead of 
permitting them a flower in the un-aristocratic but fertile 
soil of our common humanity. 
EvMer L. Reizenstein. 
New York City. 


Dull Must She Be Who Finds Her 
House-Work Dull 


S®: I wish to protest vigorously against the whole con- 
ception of life implied in the article The Price of a 
Home. The writer appears to be horrified by the fact that 
three meals a day: repeat themselves day after day, that 
dishes do not wash themselves, that the brain is not con- 
stantly stimulated by sweeping kitchen floors, and that 
housework does not count toward college degrees. She 
suggests that if a girl realized the fearful effect of home 
making upon her mind, that it stupified her intelligence and 
cut her off from graduate credits, she would never marry. 

What are we in the world for anyway? Of what 
earthly importance is any particular woman’s mental de- 
velopment? Have we not some bigger place in the scheme 
of things than “to prepare the mind for its higher activi- 
ties and attainments.” What does that “higher” really 
mean? May it not be that the home maker’s privilege is 
to pass on the great human traditions, whose value is not 
measured by credits in any institution of learning nor even 
by a feeling of intellectual activity on the part of the home 
maker. 

Life is not large or small according to the circumstances 
that seem to determine it. It is large or small according 
to the nature of the human being who reacts to it. The 
woman who finds housework dull is dull herself. If a 
round of teas, a course or two at college, chairmanship on 
& committee, or the espousing of a cause, makes her feel 
bright, the effect is much that of champagne on a diner— 
the facts of the case are not altered. 

Why does not some one write on The Price of a 
Home from the man’s point of view? How much mental 
stimulus does the bootblack get from his job? Should the 
clerk be outraged because his years of computation on the 
price of silk by the fraction of a yard do not count towards 
a mathematical degree? How much stimulus does the 
stoker find to meditate on Shakespeare, or even on Laura 
Jean Libbey? Do you imagine that the plumber feels 
his brain expanding every day? Might not even the banker 
complain that there was some monotony in his job? 

Have we a right to demand that we be always interested, 
always amused, always working under varied and stimulat- 
ing conditions ? 
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Any reformer with that thesis had better begin with the 
industrial world and leave the home maker for the last. 
Fortunately the instinct that makes home making the 
dearest occupation of woman is not dependent upon any 
such delicate balancing of mental freshness and college 
degrees against the stupefying experience of wifehood and 


motherhood. 
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CorNELIA JAMES CANNON. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


What Is a Guaranty? 


IR: We have all known the speaker who can say 
nothing throughout a well rounded speech by running 
through the small change of oratory. 

Let the first phrase that comes into his head be Old 
Glory, and he may think of something else while his 
speech runs smoothly on through the “ blue and the gray,” 
* Maine to California,” “ of the people, by the people,” etc. 

This sort of eloquence is usually adequate to the occasion, 
but not always. It is unsatisfactory to the earnest listener 
who comes to learn, and it is against this orator when he 
takes pen in hand that we would complain. We are told 
by him amongst other things that in the coming peace the 
“German people must furnish guaranties,” “ They must 
democratize their government,’ “ Militarism must be 
crushed.” 

Now just what are these things really? Just what is it 
one does to “crush militarism”? Is it done by passing 
resolutions or by massacring every soldier above a corporal: 
and is it possible to make an undemocratic people democratic 
by force? How does one bring political freedom to a people 
who shout “ you’re a liar,” whenever they are assured we 
believe them better than their Junkers? 

A race who condones all the crimes of their rulers certain- 
ly has a representative government already. Believing 
in Prussianism, can we make them change their minds by 
punching their heads? And just what sort of a looking 
thing is a ‘ ‘ guaranty ”? Perhaps the Germans, who are to 
be called upon “to furnish” them know. We hope so. 
No one ever explains, and one is naturally abashed at feel- 
ing he is the only one ignorant. 

Perhaps the Germans themselves do not know, but hardly 
wish to show their interest by asking. 

ALLEN W. Jackson. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


We Didn’t Invent It 


In your issue of November 24th, F. H. makes 
“ American soldiers invented the 
His attention is called to the fol- 
under date of 


IR: 

the statement that 
fiendish water-cure.” 
lowing quotation from Evelyn’s Diary, 
March 11th, 1651: 

“In this agonie, confessing nothing, the Executioner 
with a horne (such as they drench horses with) stuck the 
end of it into his mouth, and poured the quantity of two 
bouketts of water downe his throat and over him, which 
so prodigiously swelled him, as would have pittied and 
affrighted any one to see it.” 

This scene took place in a Paris prison. 

The only improvement on this ancient method of water 
cure is the forcible expulsion of the water once the victim 
is full so that he may be again filled. And this was invented 
by the Spaniards and only appropriated by the American 
soldiers in some cases. 

JoHN Knox ARNOLD. 

Washington, D..C. 
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modern conveniences. It is backed by a solid income. Her 
mother earned the income. She went out into the world 
and left her two children daily. She tired of the monotony, 
the stifling never-get-anywhere of housekeeping. She was 
ill from mental numbness. She herself was so just, so up- 
right, so big-minded there was little need of teaching these 
things to her children: they had passed their seventh year, 
molded in the strength of her own character, and are now 
two of our leading citizens. 

This frail litthke woman regained her health, worked up 
into a highly responsible office position, put her two chil- 
dren through college. Now she is nearly seventy and is liv- 
ing in the home she earned herself, as a beloved grand- 
mother. She does her daily portion of the housework, helps 
with the Red Cross and suffrage campaigns. Her house is 
scrupulously kept though there is no resident maid. No 
dishes are washed at night: life is too short and friends too 
precious. ‘There are constantly friends at table because it 
is a house with a purpose. A whole assembly district in 
the recent New York suffrage campaign had its head- 
quarters there. From it the workers went back and forth, 
over nine thousand women’s signatures were classified, and 
eleven thousand voters were circularized. 

My best friend’s mother is not domestic. She refused 
to pay the price. But the value of her home is above 
rubies. 

As Mrs. Childe has stated in her reply to Mrs. Hallam, 
the terms “ home-making” and “ housekeeping” are con- 
fused. But that’s the point! We endlessly tie bibs and 
cook gruel for little children when a trained nurse in a 
neighborhood nursery could do it better, because we fear 
being accused of undomesticity. Tradition claims that 
only the housekeeper makes a home. In the meantime 
housekeeping is wrecking homes. Under its strain women 
grow petty and small-minded. Witness the fact that men’s 
business evolves, and women’s is conducted as in feudal 
times. Did you ever go, day after day, into thousands of 
middle-class homes of the average American woman? The 
disorder, inefficiency, lack of taste and of training of the 
housewife is appalling. What is the explanation? 

A LIGHTSEEKING HOUSEKEEPER. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


** Would the South Let Them? ”’ 


IR: In reply to a letter published in The New Republic 

of December 1st, from Joseph Cady Allen of Boston, 

in reference to giving votes to women by Federal Amend- 

ment, entitled ““ Would the South Let Them?” permit me 

to say that the contention of your correspondent seems to 
be based on an erroneous understanding of conditions. 

There is a strong and growing sentiment in the South 
in favor of enfranchisement of women by Federal Amend- 
ment. I do not think your correspondent is accurate in 
describing that section as an “ unwilling South” which 
would promptly proceed to “ nullify the new Amendment 
as it has nullified the former ones,” (the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth) nor in presenting the alternative of nullification 
or a “ force bill” as a necessary consequence of Federal 
enfranchisement. 

The educational qualifications prescribed in some southern 
states are recognized by the North as just and necessary 
in safeguarding the administration of government against 
ignorance, and they are fully warranted by the state which 
offers free public instruction to all its citizens. They can- 
not rightly be regarded as nullification of the franchise; 
and recognition of this fact constitutes what your corre- 
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spondent terms the “ tacit consent ” of the North. South- 
ern women are prepared to sustain these provisions. 

Nor would a “ force bill” be necessary in communities 
where more than half of the members—the woman half 
plus some fair-minded and forward-looking men—recog- 
nize the justice of woman’s claim to political freedom, and 
the desirability and directness of an immediate submission 
of a Federal Amendment to the legislatures of the severa! 
states in order that the women of the United States may 
become the political equals of those of Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

This great war for democracy is fusing the sentiment 
of the people: unity of action and concentration of effort 
are acknowledged necessities. 

ELIZABETH LANGHORNE Lewis. 

Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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The Soul of an Anti 


IR: Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer's letter, in The New 
Republic, might have borne, appropriately, the caption, 
The Soul of an Anti. Its revelation of the psychological 
mechanism of that curious anachronism, the anti-suffragist, 
is none the less lucid for being unconscious. Her earnest 
effort to make her determination to vote square with her 
professed abhorrence to the electoral enfranchisement of 
women, gives away the whole case of the anti-suffragists. 

Of course they are going to vote! To suppose that they 
are not, would be to insult their intelligence. These women 
are too much in the thick of things to underestimate the 
importance of the ballot in a representative government and 
the political advantages of the voter over the non-voter. 
As sensible women they cannot blink the fact that their 
cause has been defeated and as sensible women they are 
going to share in the benefits resulting from their defeat. 
Their tendency to cast the glamor of martyrdom about their 
opportunism, is merely one of those lovable touches of 
nature which make the whole world kin. When Mrs. 
Meyer speaks of the “ self-sacrifice” entailed in Mrs. 
Dodge’s decision to vote, we cannot help remembering the 
estimable Pooh-Bah who accepted every pecuniary “ insult ” 
with a sepulchral: ‘“‘ What do you think of that, family 
pride?” 

What then is the motivation of anti-suffragism? Do 
these eminent ladies believe that they, as individuals, are 
unfitted for political activity? Certainly not! I challenge 
any reader of The New Republic to attempt to prove to 
Mrs. Meyer that she is unable to cast her ballot intelli- 
gently. He will be met with a demonstration of her 
familiarity with political issues and with a recital of the 
long record of her achievements (to which she alludes in 
her letter, and which I, for one, have no desire to dis- 
parage). If the effect of the amendment recently passed 
had been to enfranchise—let us say—only the women whose 
names appear in the Social Register, the late opponents of 
the measure would have been its enthusiastic advocates. 

And that is the secret of anti-suffragism. It is a thin 
disguise for Toryism. What the anti-suffragists fear is 
the extension of democracy. To them equality is fatuous 
sentimentality, freedom (for others) a dangerous experi- 
ment and socialization anathema. Like the late Mr. Baer 
they regard themselves—or their “ class ”—as the divinely 
constituted trustees for the million. Mrs. Meyer’s utter- 
ances bristle with allusions to this class and that class, to 
socialists and pacifists and radicals and “liberals” (the 
inverted commas are hers). If the anti-suffragists dared, 
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would advocate the imposition of limitations upon man- 
hood suffrage. What they object to is not woman suffrage 
but suffrage for anybody who holds “ certain views.” To 
invoke Pooh-Bah again, they are “not in the habit of 
saying, ‘ How-de-do, how-de-do, little girls?’ to anyone 
beneath the rank of a stockbroker.” Mrs. Meyer accuses 
the suffragists of raising the sex issue. On the contrary, 
the suffragists are attempting to abolish the political dis- 
tinction between the sexes. It is Mrs. Meyer and her co- 
adjutors who are dragging the red herring of sex across 
the trail of their Bourbonism. 

I agree with Mrs. Meyer that there are “ few more 
pathetic figures than that of the anti-suffragist "—but to 
me the anti-suffragist is a pathetic figure, because she clings 
so desperately to moribund traditions, because she closes her 
eyes so resolutely to the spirit of her age and because 
she dissipates her talents in futile obstructionism instead of 
permitting them a flower in the un-aristocratic but fertile 
soil of our common humanity. 

Evmer L. REIzeNsTeIN. 

New York City. 


Dull Must She Be Who Finds Her 
House-Work Dull 


IR: I wish to protest vigorously against the whole con- 
ception of life implied in the article The Price of a 
Home. The writer appears to be horrified by the fact that 
three meals a day. repeat themselves day after day, that 
dishes do not wash themselves, that the brain is not con- 
stantly stimulated by sweeping kitchen floors, and that 
housework does not count toward college degrees. She 
suggests that if a girl realized the fearful effect of home 
making upon her mind, that it stupified her intelligence and 
cut her off from graduate credits, she would never marry. 
What are we in the world for anyway? Of what 
earthly importance is any particular woman’s mental de- 
velopment? Have we not some bigger place in the scheme 
of things than “to prepare the mind for its higher activi- 
ties and attainments.” What does that “higher” really 
mean? May it not be that the home maker’s privilege is 
to pass on the great human traditions, whose value is not 
measured by credits in any institution of learning nor even 
by a feeling of intellectual activity on the part of the home 
maker. 
Life is not large or small according to the circumstances 
that seem to determine it. It is large or small according 
to the nature of the human being who reacts to it. The 
woman who finds housework dull is dull herself. If a 
round of teas, a course or two at college, chairmanship on 
a committee, or the espousing of a cause, makes her feel 
bright, the effect is much that of champagne on a diner— 
the facts of the case are not altered. 

Why does not some one write on The Price of a 
Home from the man’s point of view? How much mental 
stimulus does the bootblack get from his job? Should the 
clerk be outraged because his years of computation on the 
price of silk by the fraction of a yard do not count towards 
a mathematical degree? How much stimulus does the 
stoker find to meditate on Shakespeare, or even on Laura 
Jean Libbey? Do you imagine that the plumber feels 
his brain expanding every day? Might not even the banker 
complain that there was some monotony in his job? 

Have we a right to demand that we be always interested, 
always amused, always working under varied and stimulat- 
ing conditions ? 
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Any reformer with that thesis had better begin with the 
industrial world and leave the home maker for the last. 
Fortunately the instinct that makes home making the 
dearest occupation of woman is not dependent upon any 
such delicate balancing of mental freshness and college 
degrees against the stupefying experience of wifehood and 


motherhood. 
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CorNELIA JAMES CANNON. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


What Is a Guaranty? 


IR: We have all known the speaker who can say 
nothing throughout a well rounded speech by running 
through the small change of oratory. 

Let the first phrase that comes into his head be Old 
Glory, and he may think of something else while his 
speech runs smoothly on through the “ blue and the gray,” 
“ Maine to California,” “ of the people, by the people,” etc. 

This sort of eloquence is usually adequate to the occasion, 
but not always. It is unsatisfactory to the earnest listener 
who comes to learn, and it is against this orator when he 
takes pen in hand that we would complain. We are told 
by him amongst other things that in the coming peace the 
“German people must furnish guaranties,” “ They must 
democratize their government,” “ Militarism must be 
crushed.” 

Now just what are these things really? Just what is it 
one does to “crush militarism”? Is it done by passing 
resolutions or by massacring every soldier above a corporal: 
and is it possible to make an undemocratic people democratic 
by force? How does one bring political freedom to a people 
who shout “ you’re a liar,” whenever they are assured we 
believe them better than their Junkers? 

A race who condones all the crimes of their rulers certain- 
ly has a representative government already. Believing 
in Prussianism, can we make them change their minds by 
punching their heads? And just what sort of a looking 
thing is a “ guaranty”? Perhaps the Germans, who are to 
be called upon “to furnish” them know. We hope so. 
No one ever explains, and one is naturally abashed at feel- 
ing he is the only one ignorant. 

Perhaps the Germans themselves do not know, but hardly 
wish to show their interest by asking. 

ALLEN W. Jackson. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


We Didn’t Invent It 


IR: In your issue of November 24th, F. H. makes 

the statement that “ American soldiers invented the 
fiendish water-cure.” His attention is called to the fol- 
lowing quotation from Evelyn’s Diary, under date of 
March rth, 1651: 

“In this agonie, confessing nothing, the Executioner 
with a horne (such as they drench horses with) stuck the 
end of it into his mouth, and poured the quantity of two 
bouketts of water downe his throat and over him, which 
so prodigiously swelled him, as would have pittied and 
affrighted any one to see it.” 

This scene took place in a Paris prison. 

The only improvement on this ancient method of water 
cure is the forcible expulsion of the water once the victim 
is full so that he may be again filled. And this was invented 
by the Spaniards and only appropriated by the American 
soldiers in some cases. 

JouHNn Knox ARNOLD. 

Washington, D..C. 
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At the Capitol 


** That Responsibility May be 
Centered ”’ 


NE of the five recommendations that the President 

thought important enough specifically to include in 
his address to Congress was a proposal to supplant the 
eight existing appropriation committees in the House of 
Representatives with a single committee, “in order that 
responsibility may be centered, expenditures standardized 
and made uniform, and waste and duplication, as much as 
possible, avoided.” Any effect of this recommendation 
during the present session will depend upon early action by 
the House. Within two weeks all of the eight committees 
will be at work upon the estimates delivered to them by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The reason why the House has been willing to go on 
for years with so decentralized an organization is the same 
reason that led, forty years ago, to the break-up of the 
original one-committee plan: More members desire to 
participate in the spending of public funds than can possibly 
be accommodated on a single committee. That, of course, 
is the best argument that can at present be advanced for 
a return to the original organization. Many of the troubles 
in American politics are due less to the fact that certain 
men hold too much power than to the fact that too many 
men hold power that is hidden and without responsibility. 
“There are as many byways to the Treasury,” an earlier 
leader of the House remarked, “as there are members of 
these appropriation committees.” 

No plan could make complete centralization possible. If 
the one-committee plan is adopted there will still be need of 
subcommittees, for coast-defense appropriations and the 
navy and so on. But in this case the byways will run 
through a central legislative agency before they lead to the 
Treasury. Each appropriation bill will not have to be 
considered irrespective of all other appropriation bills— 
and as if it were the only appropriation bill Congress ever 
intended to pass. There can be a more comprehensive grasp 
of what the public service requires than is possible in the 
present patchwork system. There can be avoided much of 
that too friendly interest which individual committees dis- 
play in particular branches of the public service. And 
there can probably be achieved such other desirable results 
as the elimination of certain petty jealousies between com- 
mittees and the saving of time in the consideration of 
appropriation measures. 

But there are certain other desirable results which the 
President’s proposal can never achieve. For one thing, 
completely as it may unify response it can never unify 
initiative. And the reason is, that Congress never decides 
how much money it will spend. Congress decides, simply, 
how much it will cut or pad the estimates submitted to it 
by the administration. The estimates are the framework 
of the system. Without them Congress has nothing what- 
ever to guide it in judging the necessities of government. 

The estimates are the framework. But are the estimates 
codrdinated? <A single messenger carries them to the Cap- 
itol. Further than this codrdination does not go. Each 
department head places an independent set of estimates be- 
fore Congress. Each quite naturally considers exclusively 
the needs and opportunities of his own department. No 
one naturally considers the relative merits of this depart- 
ment’s estimates as against that one’s, or as against the ag- 
gregate government expenditures, or as against the possible 
income that taxes and bond issues will yield. 
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It would, accordingly, contribute to the reduction of 
waste and duplication if the executive and his cabinet shou! 
consider the estimates as a whole before asking any new 
single Congressional committee likewise to consider them 
as a whole. For clearly there can be waste and duplica- 
tion in the processes of budget-making, as well as of budget. 
appropriating. And consideration of the estimates as 4 
whole by the cabinet would supply a central executive re- 
sponsibility at present lacking. It would leave to Congress 
the responsibility properly its own—that of granting, cur- 
tailing or increasing a set of estimates for which the admin- 
istration unifiedly stood sponsor. It is the other half of any 
budget reform. It is a change which could be had with- 
out special legislation, upon the initiative of the executive. 

In the next stage of legislation there are, of course, new 
difficulties. Waste and duplication might be found in the 
final act, even though it were originally built by a single 
responsible legislative committee upon the framework sup- 
plied by a single responsible administrative agency. 

For every chairman of a committee with a supply bil! 
is familiar with the struggle that is necessary, not to keep 
his bill from being cut down, but to keep the House from 
running away with it. A lack of genuine party responsi- 
bility demands individual success in politics; and too often 
individual success means no more than log-rolling. Seventy 
years of observation led the Confederate States to place in 
their Constitution restrictions upon the privilege of the in- 
dividual delegate to move increases in an appropriation mea- 
sure. But such restrictions are not immediately attainable 
in Congress—granted that they would be compatible in the 
absence of a complete shift to the cabinet system of gov- 
ernment. And it is probable that without them log-rolling 
would largely be discouraged if each appropriation bill car- 
ried the prestige of having been drawn by a responsible com- 
mittee acting upon responsible estimates. 

In these circumstances, as a rule, the action of the House 
would be painstaking. What is the next step? Mr. 
Wilson himself tells us, in his study of Congressional Gov- 
ernment. “ Unfortunately,” he says, “the dealings of the 
Senate with money bills generally render worthless the 
painstaking action of the House. . . As they return 
from the Senate the appropriation bills usually propose 
grants of many additional millions.” Had Mr. Wilson 
waited until today to write Congressional Government he 
would have found no reason to alter his opinion of the Sen- 
ate’s practices. Theoretically presumed to hold no powers 
of initiative in financial legislation, the Senate added more 
than half a billion dollars to the first War Appropriation 
bill, almost a billion to the second. It has added something 
te practically every regular appropriation bill that has come 
before it since Mr. Wilson became President. And in each 
addition there is no less an opportunity for waste and dupli- 
cation than there is in the ordinary practices of the House. 
Obviously waste and duplication can be only inexpertly 
checked unless the Senate is included in thesweepof reforms. 

What, then, becomes of the President’s proposal? Cer- 
tainly as a thorough measure of reorganization it fails. It 
touches neither the first nor the last process of financial 
legislation. One of the essentials of a completely recon- 
structed system it does supply, however; and it cannot fail 
to give impetus to other plans which will make Congress a 
more responsible institution. The difficulty has been that 
every proposed innovation has seemed to depend, for its 
achievement, upon the previous achievement of some other 
innovation. Favorable action by the House upon the 


President’s proposal promises to cut a vicious circle. 
C, M. 
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“ After the Play 


T the Vieux Colombier in West Thirty-fifth Street, 

one afternoon last week, when M. Jacques Copeau 
and his company were playing Les Fourberies de Scapin, I 
found myself seated next a lady of a certain age. Not vain 
of her person, I thought, but respectful of it, a face more 
well-preserved than worth preserving. But another vanity 
had withstood time. She was not above convincing her 
other neighbor, and perhaps me too more or less, that she 
adored the Fine Shades and knew French. When in Paris, 
as I discovered by trying not to listen, she lived at the 
Théatre Francais. Throughout the longer speeches, when 
Moliére’s words came rushing out with ear-baffling swift- 
ness, she emitted little impious appreciative noises. After 
a dance, in which the drama of the antique world had 
made its spirit manifest, and which frankly had no secrets 
to hide from the least subtle eye, she audibly murmured, 
“Ah! but the nuances! such nuances!” 

A woman like that ought not to be allowed inside the 
Vieux Colombier. There is no way of keeping her out, 
to be sure, but I wish there were. And when I say this I 
am speaking not for the few unfortunates who happen to 
sit within earshot of her appreciativeness, but for the many 
friends and acquaintances whom she will scare away from 
the Vieux Colombier by representing it as a place for the 
artistic, the specis''-' prepared souls, the elect. 

There could not be a sillier misrepresentation. M. 
Jacques Copeau’s art is as easy to enjoy as it must be diffi- 
cult to practise. It is a most friendly and most hospitable 
art. Its prime object is to give pleasure to you and me 
and the crowds that consist of us. In the French theatre, 
even more than in our own, we cannot help being rather 
eyes than ears, and one of M. Copeau’s methods is to make 
a play’s pleasure-giving quality a visible thing. So alto- 
gether remarkably does he succeed in this that I should 
advise even spectators who don’t know any French to go 
to the Vieux Colombier and use their eyes. For 
twenty-five cents apiece they can buy at the theatre or the 
bookshops translations of the plays to be given. Once in 
the theatre they will suspect the stage director of having 
had their ignorance in mind, of being bent on nullifying it. 
For they will find the sense of what they have read com- 
ing back to them at the right moments, recalled by the ex- 
pressiveness of faces, bodies, costumes, voices, scenery. 

Even from the first two programs, all I have seen 
thus far, anybody who has not been thoroughly dulled and 
sophisticated by Broadway can guess M. Copeau’s aims. 
Like Mr. Gordon Craig, he is one of the moderns who are 
turning stage direction into a fine art. Both men live by 
the faith that a stage director’s always controlling object 
must be first to discern a play’s distinguishing essential 
quality and then by all the means at his command to ex- 
press this quality to the utmost. Both respect the play. 
Stated so, their belief sounds as simple as most revolution- 
ary doctrines. Only by recalling the customs it breaks with 
can we measure the extent of its subversiveness. Here in 
the United States its acceptance would rid the theatre of 
pretty much everything that the ordinary manager holds 
dearest. Not his to lcok into a play in the hope of dis- 
covering its spirit. What he seeks are opportunities for 
expensive scenery, for expensive dresses to be worn by 
women who would never have become actresses if they had 
not been pretty, for reproductions of expensive objects ex- 
isting in the real world. All such things distract atten- 
tion from the play. M. Copeau’s attention is always upon 
the play. So is ours when we go to his theatre. 
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We have all been present at one sort of innovating per- 
formances, where the scenery seemed self-consciously 
anxious to call attention to itself. We have all been con- 
fronted with scenery that was too beautiful for its play. 
M. Copeau won't have his scenery too beautiful. He wants 
it appropriate, wants it do its part and no more toward 
making the total impression. A like desire guides him 
throughout, whether in designing costumes, in lighting, in 
teaching his players how to speak, to move, to be still. Good 
acting is always a compromise. Suppose a pantomime 
carried to pantomime’s conceivable limit, and therefore so 
expressive that one would never, literally not ever, be at a 
loss for the feeling that is unspoken by the mimes. Con- 
trast this with the stillness of real persons as they sit in a 
modern room and talk, quietly, in what we call a conversa- 
tional tone, with hands that do not interpret, with un- 
dramatic faces. Part of a stage director’s work is to find 
for his company the right compromise between the inex- 
pressiveness of ordinary life and the ultra-expressiveness 
of pantomime. 

The right compromises are as many as the kinds of plays. 
Every kind calls for a new compromise which has to be 
imagined afresh. Pantomime contributes comparatively 
little, and real life comparatively much, to the production 
of Henri Becque’s La Navette, where the departures from 
life, as necessary here as everywhere else, are fewer and 
slighter than in the production of Moliére’s early farce, La 
Jalousie du Burbouillé, in which pantomime carries the 
day, and for which M. Copeau has invented a movement 
that is the broken rhythm of high spirits, helter skelter 
and spontaneous. Every play must be a stage picture, but 
is there not another sort of picture, a painter’s picture, by 
being which some plays will be most themselves? Such 
a play is Merimée’s Coach of the Holy Sacrament, though 
you and | could not have discovered this. The discovery 
is M. Copeau’s, who treats this Merimée so as to remind 
us, when we look at M. Francois Gournac’s mask, as 
minutely finished as his acting in this part, or even at his 
costume with its ruffled shirt, of a painting by Gérome. 
There is here and there in La Navette a slight suggestion 
of engraving, despite the colors used, an intentional effect 
of black-and-whiteness, suited to its old-fashioned me- 
thodical cynicism, its gray meaning, its brief monotony. 

Without having seen any of Mr. Gordon Craig’s pro- 
ductions, and with nothing but his books and some of his 
designs to go by, I should guess that M. Copeau is in- 
terested in more forms of life, and therefore in more kinds 
of plays, more methods of attaining expressiveness. I 
imagine Mr. Gordon Craig a little neglectful of unbeautiful 
plays, whose spirit cannot be revealed by merely beautiful 
means, and M. Copeau readier to divine those other things 
which may be as worth revealing. He is a revolutionist in 
art who is without mannerism, and this combination means 
wide interests and an open mind. 

I have never looked forward to a theatrical season with 
such curiosity, such excitement. What will M. Copeau’s 
fine and original intelligence do with the inexhaustible 
French theatre? He is not a sectary. He has in his 
highly trained company a sensitive instrument. He knows 
how to coédrdinate lines, colors, sounds, motions. And 
what will his season do to us? Make us impatient, I hope, 
for ever after, with the padded superfluities of our theatri- 
cal tradesmen, and with their irrelevant expensive loads. 
Every artist, I should think, whether painter, musician or 
poet, would be eager to see, at the Vieux Colombier, how 
the simplest art of the theatre is the most expressive. 


Q. K. 
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“The So-Called Irish Question” 


The Oppressed English, by Ian Hay. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents. 


HERE is a joke that England is the Celt’s oyster, 

whether the Celt be Irish, Welsh or Scotch. It is 
a fair sort of pleasantry, part of the badinage of clubs, the 
affability of coffee and cigarettes, but beyond that it spreads 
rather thinly. It is in reality a bit of pious family fraud. 
Whether the English enjoy it or not I don’t know. I 
know as an Irishman that I don’t enjoy it. No Irishman 
who has fastened his thoughts on the home rule bill is 
likely to greet this sort of thing with hilarity. 

And yet here comes Captain Beith with an elaboration 
of the jest into a small volume of British propaganda 
chiefly on the subject of Irishmen loyal and disloyal. It 
is possible for him only because he starts with the enormous 
presumption that the Irish question is a family question. 
And American discussion of this “so-called Irish ques- 
tion” surprises him. The stay-at-home Briton “ always 
imagined that his domestic troubles were his own property, 
and were not causing concern to other people.” But Cap- 
tain Beith is not above discussing these “ domestic trou- 
bles” with Americans, of course in an amused and jovial 
spirit, and is perfectly willing to explain Irish troubles, 
and explain them away. It is important to mark the fact 
that he is proclaiming the situation as “ domestic.” That 
really means an affair between free legal partners. It 
means that the fairness of the partnership is not questioned 
by him; or that anything so old, unhappy and far-off as 
Irish nationalism is either hinted at or recalled. 

If you start with a false hypothesis, there is only one 
thing to do with facts that don’t fit it—hack away the 
feet, to use a pretty Chestertonian phrase, to fit the shoes. 
This little book on the oppressive Irish is a continuous 
pantomime of poor Captain Beith hacking the feet of the 
Irish question to fit them into his idea of happy-family 
shoes. Considering the elegance of the shoes he has pro- 
vided for Ireland, there is every reason for him to be angry 
with Ireland’s awkward nationalistic feet. But in his 
reckless eagerness to make a case for his class-bound vision 
of Ireland there is only one drawback, he has simply played 
hash with the facts. It isn’t extraordinary. It is, on the 
contrary, touchingly human. But, however human it may 
be, facts are entitled to a scintilla of deference. Disre- 
gard of them isn’t either cricket, baseball or pinochle. 
And, if Captain Beith is going to be a propagandist, he 
must learn the elementary rules of the game. 

For example, who told Captain Beith that the home 
rule bill planned to give Ireland “an annual free gift of 
about thirty-five million dollars”? Who seduced him into 
believing that the settlement of the land question was “ an 
experiment in philanthropy which cost the tyrannieal Eng- 
lish considerably more than five hundred million dollars ”? 
Who assured him, guileless and gullible, that the national 
insurance act was not applied to Ireland? ‘The national 
insurance act was applied to Ireland in the broad daylight 
of 1911, in spite of Captain Beith’s curious illusion that 
the Lrish refused to accept it and “so the oppressed Eng- 
lish as usual gave way and paid the piper alone.” As for 
land purchase costing the English taxpayer five hundred 
inillions dollars, it is the best though the least intentional 
joke in the volume. The Irish tenant farmer, it is true, 
received his advance from the British treasury under the 
Wyndham act; but “now, as heretofore,” in the words 
of Paul-Dubois, “he must sooner or later repay to the 
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Treasury in annuities the full amount of capital thar ; 
advanced to him.” Meanwhile, the huge sums advanced 
went to “great landlords of English descent, who spen; 
most of their time in London”; who were said by Lord 
Cowper in 1887 to be so negligent of their responsibi|i:, 
that “one could count on one’s fingers the number 0; 
Irish estates on which the improvements have been made 
by the landlord”; and who are reputed to have taken , 
billion dollars in rent during the nineteenth century. Cap. 
tain Beith’s statement as to an “ annual free gift” is sim. 
ilarly hallucinatory. There has been a considerable amount 
of free gift between England and Ireland. A government 
commission in 1896 reported that Ireland was overtaxed 
fifteen million dollars a year. Until the old age pensions 
act Ireland contributed an annual surplus to the treasury, 
amounting since the union to about two billion dollars, 
Since 1910 Ireland has not been run at a profit to the 
British Empire. It has less than half the railroads of 
Scotland, has less than quarter the classes that can pro- 
duce any income tax. The home rule bill could not 
decree prosperity, but it counted on a deficit of no more 
than ten million dollars. The additional twenty-five mil- 
lion are a light touch of Captain Beith’s own. 

Why these aberrations on the part of a propagandist? 
Simply because it is impossible to pay scrupulous attention 
to facts and still maintain the hypothesis that the irish are 
free and therefore wholly to blame. But there is a dark 
side to that amiable hypothesis. Why, if Captain Beith 
is fair, does an English lunacy seem so different from an 
Irish one? Why does he think it right that the “ afflicted 
officer ” who killed Sheehy-Skeffington during the Irish re- 
bellion should be put in an insane asylum while approving 
that the “degenerate criminal lunatic named Casement ” 
be hanged? Is an English madman to be pitied, an Irish 
madman to be execrated? Is this precisely “ domestic”? 
And is “ degenerate” a word that insinuates sexual per- 
vert? On the bare evidence of a document secretly cir- 
culated by British propagandists after Roger Casement’s 
death, this intimation was purveyed to the American press. 
‘There was no newspaper in New York so mean as to print 
it at the time, but it was widely circulated by Alfred 
Noyes, and a Philadelphia paper did print it. 

Does Captain Beith join Alfred Noyes in saying that 

Casement was a “ degenerate”? I know nothing 
as to the hidden evidence, but to launch such an accusation 
without backing it seems to me contemptible, 


The best English liberals hate this sort of thing, yet none 
of them has shown any gallantry in dealing with the under- 
hand indictment of Casement. The field is left to propa- 
gandists, men without much balance or sense. It is a pity, 
when sensible Americans may take Captain Beith’s unsup- 
ported word for it. As for little matters like land finanee, 
national insurance acts and taxation—these, luckily, are 
things that the “temperamental,” “lovable but irrespon- 
sible” Irish can say something about. 

So far as the empire is concerned, Captain Beith means 
well. It is his reasoning that is at fault. It might be bet- 
ter if Ireland were really united to the empire, as he 
chooses to imagine, but the stark fact is the compulsion 
that has been exercised for hundreds of years to bind Ire- 
land to England, and the failure of England to win any 
great number of Irishmen to the empire outside the obvious 
descendants of Scotch and English settlers. This is the 
point from which honest discussion must start. It is no 
good pretending that the Irish have a special psychology. 
If they have not the same psychology as other residents of 
the empire, there is still enough difference in their political 
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and economic status to account for their attitude again and 
again. For over thirty years three-quarters of the popu- 
jation have voted solidly and unequivocally for a home 
rule that English Toryism has denied. Of such invincible 
ignorance on the part of a ruling class are rebels and re- 
bellions made. The Irish rebellion was not made in Ger- 
many. It was made in England, and not a little part of 
it was made by just such dunderheads as Captain Beith, 
with their inaccurate talk of beneficences that were never 
really conferred and freedom that never existed. 

The situation is, of course, intrinsically difficult. Apart 
from the awkwardness of one race trying to control an- 
other by an administrative machinery that is essentially 
undemocratic and class-bound, there is the ultimate dif- 
ficulty of governmental remoteness and inflexibility, with 
a premium put on agitation as the sole Irish political ac- 
tivity that promises to pay. You cannot profitably turn 
politics into a duel between bureaucrats and agitators in 
a country that is undeveloped and uneducated, that cries 
for decent administration and a healthy frame of mind. 
What about Ulster, Captain Beith says, as if the presence 
of Tories in Ireland were an insuperable obstacle to funda- 
mental reform. The American Revolution disposed of a 
similar question. Tory Ulster can be securely safeguarded, 
as the present convention will probably demonstrate, but 
the one fact obvious to genuine democrats is that nothing, 
not even Captain Beith’s parlor humor, should stand in 


the way of fundamental reform. 
F. H. 


Louis Untermeyer 


These Times, by Louis Untermeyer. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. $1.25. 


NE is grateful to Mr. Untermeyer for doing what 

almost none of his contemporaries on this side of 
the water thinks of doing. For about the last thing that 
poets and theorizers about poetry in these days think of is 
beauty. In discussion and practice beauty is almost entire- 
ly left out of consideration. Frequently they do not con- 
cern themselves with it at all. A visitor from another 
planet—a modern efficiency expert’s ideal world, let us say, 
where no such thing as poetry is known—after listening 
in at a debate on poetry, would probably leave earth with 
a firm impression that the art was anything from a sort 
of word-photography to a kind of mechanical game with 
something called “the public” as objective. He might 
go off convinced that it was a way in which certain people 
unburdened themselves of their opinions about the world, 
or voiced their reactions on everything from their own 
personal feelings to sunsets or modern movements. Cer- 
tainly he might well fail to gather that poetry had at all 
to do with the rhythmical expression, in beautiful speech, 
of the imaginative spirit of man as it manifests itself before 
life in vision or song. 

One is grateful to Mr. Untermeyer because he takes 
beauty into account, because he feels it, strives for it, and 
often, as he deserves, wins it for his own. For beauty 
too is grateful to Mr. Untermeyer, one may fancy, and 
shines out through his work in many places. Particularly, 
pieces like Magic, The Sleepers, Truce, Plaza Square know 
more than a brief and fugitive visitation. Beauty glows, 
me like evening itself, in the subjoined stanzas from 

agic: 
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Motionless in the meadows 
The trees, the rocks, the cows . . . 
And quiet dripped from the shadows 
Like rain from heavy boughs. 


The tree-toads started ringing 
Their ceaseless silver bells; 

A land-locked breeze came swinging 
Its censer of sweet smells. 


The river’s tiny caiion 
Stretched into dusky lands; 
Like a dark and silent companion 
Evening held out her hands. 


Hushed were the dawn’s bravados; 
Loud noon was a silenced cry— 

And quiet slipped from the shadows 
As stars slip out of the sky. 


Mr. Untermeyer evidently feels evening deeply, more 
perhaps than any other period of the day, as is further in- 
stanced in Plaza Square and the following quotations from 
Truce: 


And still in the room, the uncertain and slow 

Twilight paused with its purple half-shadows, half-shine. 
Then stopped—as if seeing her it could go 

No further, but stood in a trembling glow 

Like a pilgrim stumbling upon a shrine. 


The people passed, wrapped in a genial spell; 
Transfigured by the screening snow that fell, 
Fluttering its white 

And great compassionate wings, 

Hiding the black world and all sharp-edged things. 
Quiet— ineffable and complete. 


But this is the less frequent vision with Mr. Unter- 
meyer. He more often feels and expresses a bolder, livelier 
mood, both in himself and in the world. October, Crea- 
tion, Wind and Flame are instances. The stirring stanzas 
To the Child of a Revolutionist and Reveille show him 
at his best in the ringing sort of verse he is partial to. For 
Mr. Untermeyer is eloquent when he is fired and has a 
mastery of vigorous effective phrases that, even when 
dwindling to rhetoric, are good of their kind. Eve Speaks 
and Moses on Sinai, particularly the former, are cases in 
point, and despite the monotony of the blank verse used a 
certain forcefulness of conviction keeps up the momentum 
when the thought is naive or the eloquence flags. 

Mr. Untermeyer also has a real gift of description. 
Time and again he lights on a happy word that in the 
right place does more than twenty would. It is noticeable 
that these are most often metaphors in the verb, compact 
and vivid felicities that lend strength and vigor to a style. 
A path “ dodges” among bushes; the “ running grasses” 
on a slope “stop” where the cliff begins; the salt wind 
“ sniffs” at the skin of a swimmer on a blowy day before 
he takes the plunge; people startled by what they mistake 
in the dusk for a satyr advance with “ creaking courage ”; 
a moonlight bather leaps on the bank, “his body in the 
moonlight dripping stars.” These are a few, taken at 
random. » 

Of a piece with this gift of description is the poet's 
ability for swift incisive portraiture in brief telling strokes. 
He is not taken in by many of the world’s shams and lies, 
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and that is more than can be said of every young poet. 
Thirteen Portraits illustrate both these qualities in Mr. 
Untermeyer, particularly good being the portraits of An 
American, A Poet, A Dilettante, A Woman, A Chopin 
Player and His Audience, This last may be given as 
representative: 


His fingers press upon the keys as though 

His hands were dripping thick and heavy sirup. 

The sweetness does not cloy; it seems to stir up 

All sorts of greasy sentiments that grow 

- Maudlin and morbid. Tears begin to flow; 

Young girls breathe heavily or sob unchidden; 

Matrons and spinsters dream of things forbidden. . . 
He piles the pathos on—adagio. 


The concert ends. The powder-puffs come out. 
A dying buzz—and people go about 

Their idleness or drudgery as before. . . 

And in his taxi no one hears him say, 

“T’ll have to dye my hair; it’s almost gray. 
There was a time they used to weep much more.” 


This is cutting, healthy and true. 

Of course Mr. Untermeyer is not always equally suc- 
cessful, either in attaining to real poetry, as in Magic, or 
in satire, as in his admirable A Man. Beauty is not yet 
a captive at his car, his vision is sometimes not so keen, his 
bravura does not always stir. He rarely fails to be sincere, 
however, even when he becomes rhetorical and declamatory, 
or lapses from taste. He is too much committed to a certain 
physical view of life, perhaps, which tends mechanically 
to foist a set mood on him and determine what his attitude 
shall be toward things, when he becomes conscious of 
himself, It is this that makes The Dead Horse only a 
tour de force in verse. Lovers, too, like all work of the 
sort—commendably scarce in this book—is not poetry. It 
is talk, as such pieces must always be. You may say “ good 
things” in this form, witty, true, even fine things, but it is 
talk for all that, not poetry. 

One trouble with Mr. Untermeyer, indeed, is that he is 
not half enough content to be the good poet that he is. He 
is possessed of a gift and of a specialized, rather naive 
philosophy of life, and his gift distinctly suffers for it. 
For life presents itself to him too much as being merely 
blind activity, “ feverish intensity,” “ triumphant restless- 
ness,” in his own words. He finds the meaning of life in 
strife and struggle, even though these in themselves should 
be meaningless. ‘“‘ Aroused more for the contest than the 
goal” he says. He does not see that, while wishing to 
magnify life and extend its claims, he is in fact unconscious- 
ly limiting it. He wishes to affirm life, but his affirmation 
is sometimes the affirmation of a strepitancy, of a noisy 
negation. Mr. Untermeyer must possess exceptional health. 
(He is a sort of laureate of health.) Either that or he 
has the valetudinarian’s worship of it. Probably the 
former, for his vision of life, his appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of it, is still too greatly the expression of his physical 
well being, and not the crystallization of a state of spirit, 
above the accidents of time. 

When Mr. Untermeyer is older he will write better 
poetry. This is not so gratuitous as it may look, and 
means more than merely that years will bring their almost 
inevitable yield of growth. Mr. Untermeyer has fire, but 
it is not that which needs chastening. It is imagination 
he needs, the imagination of contemplation—the other half 
of poetry. His work gives hints of it. But there must 
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be development of it before he can do enduring work. 
If youth is against him, its flush will go. Age has its 
compensations of riper wisdom and quieter insight. If Mr. 
Untermeyer wills, he may learn that there is more in life 
than his philosophy dreams of. He may discover deeper 
beauties, serener harmonies, less tumultuous than he had 
imagined but more wonderful and compelling. They are 
there to find. 
M. T. 


An Ode to Freedom 


Freedom, by Gilbert Cannan. London: Headley Bros. 
Lid. 2s. 


R. CANNAN’S book will, in all probability, b. 

anathema to the conventional political theorist. |r 
has no order and no system. It is almost blank of historical 
references. The style is spasmodic, alternately glowing and 
rapturous with egregious lapses into bathos, and sombre 
with the periods of the wailing prophet, who finds that al! 
is vanity. Often there is great beauty—‘“ In all countries 
men love their wives, their children, and nearly all men 
have at the back of their minds some dear scene—a rugged 
hill-top against the sky, the bend of a river threading 
through the willows, a gay and busy street, or even a grim, 
dull thoroughfare making a drab background for gay, 
fantastic thoughts.” ‘There is bitter, eloquent anger—“ To 
supply the colored races with trash in return for valuable 
raw materials vast numbers of the white races of the world 
are kept in virtual slavery, and for this precious privilege 
can be turned against each other in ghastly wars. Such, in 
brief, is the noble activity to maintain which the State is 
invoked to suppress the individual will, conscience and 
responsibility.” There is nonsense and platitude—‘ No 
man can define mind. It is not seated in the head. The 
heart also has its reasons. The solar plexus has its say 
in the affairs of mind, and the nerve of a tooth may pro- 
foundly modify an idea.” There is great wisdom and 
insight—“ The modern man has a kind of awful respect for 
the industrial system, but none for the men who have 
mastered it and so grip him by the entrails, but make no 
attempt to hold him by his mind and spirit,” 

What is the impulse back of this curious jumble, this 
excited, foolish and wise, beautiful and stupid, essay? Mr. 
Cannan has truthfully named his book. In modern terms 
he makes an ancient plea. His employment of industrial 
terminology is a mere chronological accident. Because it is 
1917 and not 1317 he attacks, instead of the pretenses of 
the Church, the pretenses of the State, our modern Idol. 
It is an ever-old, ever-new attack, an ever-old, ever-new 
assertion of the dignity of the individual human spirit. Mr. 
Cannan belongs to the small and courageous minority who 
refuse to let any so-called sovereign power shoulder their 
personal responsibility for a moral decision, such as is 
involved, for instance, in taking up arms. Naturally his 
bitterest shafts are saved for conscription, which has rapidly 
become industrial as well as military. He gives the impres- 
sion that never in the history of the world was there so 
little freedom and so much talk of it, so little real courage 
and so much sham bravery, so many vicarious sacrificers and 
patriots at the head of governments egging young men on 
to mutual slaughter in order to gratify their own safely 
protected pride, so much hypocrisy and fear before the 
hobgoblins of prestige, domination, security, etc. He fear- 
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lessly writes the kind of criticism which can only be written 
today by a man of great moral courage, whether in Eng- 
land, America or Germany. His recent prison sentence 
attests that much at !cast. Fortunately, moreover, it is not 
the type of defiance that, however stimulating, is also 
naive. If Mr. Cannan misses the academic virtues, he is 
sophisticated. No one seriously supposes that if any State 
were attacked or even in problematical danger it would 
lack sufficient voluntary defenders. Conscriptionists some- 
times say this, although it is doubtful if they know what 
they are really saying; namely, that a State which treats its 
citizens so badly in time of peace that they will not protect 
it in time of war, ought to force men to give their lives for 
a system which they have by definition shown themselves 
unready and unwilling to defend. So Mr. Cannan is not 
worried about the minority that will not fight, even under 
severe social pressure. Nor is any true statesman. The real 
problem comes in how to safeguard this minority. Mr. 
Cannan’s solution is a very old solution—freedom. 

Yet the specific proposals of Mr. Cannan for sharply 
limited “ sovereignty” and division of powers—proposals 
embedded in a thick soil of invective and prophecy—are 
rapidly ceasing to be mere minority views. For if anything 
is safe prediction, it is the prediction that after this war 
men will not tolerate the absolute state. Mr. Cannan 
hardly goes further in his vague syndicalistic suggestions 
than conservative trade unions have already done. It is 
already realized that the federal principle must not mean 
more than the composing of differences between different 
types of sovereignty, rather than the inclusion of separate 
powers into a single centralized power. The author is as 
vindictive before the prospect of an apotheosized man-in- 
the-street or a ruthless labor majority as he is before the 
national capitalistic groups now struggling for a mastery 
that would be more costly than defeat. But what cohesive 
force, you ask, does Mr. Cannan suggest to hold together 
in cooperative peace and sanity these divided powers and 
split-up states, these racial groups? Here, perhaps, Mr. 
Cannan will be called naive. “Its (the government’s) 
authority comes now from the moral sense of the people, 
that sense by which they are in touch with a power greater 
than themselves.” In other words, good-will and good 
sense. And in the end, when the war is over, it will come 


down to that. 
H. §. 


The Open Mind 


The Contingency of the Laws of Nature, by Emile 
Boutroux, translated by Fred Rothwell. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 


HOSE who genuinely value the freedom of the 

human mind will always speak with respect of the 
great rationalists of the eighteenth century. It is they who 
broke the back of ecclesiastical and political restraints on 
science and renewed the old faith in the dignity and brother- 
hood of man. But we cannot withhold a smile at their 
naive faith that the age of reason was actually at hand when 
they merely replaced the old dogmas with new ones. The 
most noteworthy of the new dogmas was the belief that the 
whole universe is a mechanical contrivance in which noth- 
ing can happen except in absolute accordance with the 
eternal and unalterable laws of mechanics. It was indeed 
& most useful dogma, for it helped to banish the open belief 
in magic and witchcraft and in antiquated moral codes 
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based on the authority of miracles. But the social utility 
of a belief is not the same as its physical proof, however 
much we are inclined in our weaker moments to blur over 
the distinction. 


There are enlightened brethren who will at once jump 
at this and exclaim: ‘Who is this obscurantist that dares 
cast doubt on the reign of law which modern science has 
so clearly proved?” Peace, brethren! Which modern science 
has proved, or can prove, the impossibility of chance hap- 
penings in this world of ours? There is not a single law 
of nature that can be verified with absolute accuracy, for 
the simple reason that we have no instruments which can 
measure with absolute precision. Ask a chemist whether 
he ever gets exactly twice as much hydrogen as oxygen 
from the decomposition of water, or in fact whether he ever 
gets exactly the same result repeating itself, and he will 
tell you: “ Well, no, but the variations are so small, that 
they may be neglected for practical purposes.” Observe that 
chance variations which may be neglected for practical pur- 
poses are not proved to be non-existent. Of course, you 
meet the scientist who will tell you. ‘“ The chance varia- 
tions are all due to us. The object in itself never varies 
its conformity to law.” But this is a respectable philosophic 
belief, not a scientific demonstration; for when you press 
your scientific friend, he knows little of the object in itself 
apart from his measurements of it. On the other hand, you 
will meet with scientists of the titanic breed who frankly 
speak of scientific truths in terms of greater or less proba- 
bility or as statistical averages. You may, if you like it, 
believe that every particle of matter attracts every other 
particle precisely as the products of the masses and inversely 
as the square of the difference. But careful scientists like 
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Poynting and J. J. Thomson will warn you that none of 
our evidence rules out the possibility that on some kinds of 
matter the attraction is greater and on some less. All we 
know definitely is that when we take the enormous masses 
represented in the planets the average conforms to our 
law. If in the whole world the number of men and women 
were equal, it would not follow that they were equally 
distributed in every family. Science, therefore, has not dis- 
proved the existence of absolute or spontaneous chance. 
The most original of our American scientific thinkers, 
Charles S. Peirce, boldly defended the priority of chance 
and regarded law as a sort of general habit which things 
have accidentally acquired. Boltzmann, one of the lead- 
ing physicians of the last century, made it the principal 
business of his long scientific career to suggest that the 
presence of regularity in the world was due to the fact that 
as the world-mixture was being thoroughly shaken up, the 
various elements were approaching a more uniform dis- 
tribution ; but that this did not preclude the remote proba- 
bility of the world process reversing itself (water starting 
to run uphill, etc.), and the whole world order in which 
we live returning to chaos and night whence it sprung. If 
you think this is altogether too fanciful, study the Brownian 
movements and you will see something like it under the 
microscope. In brief, the account which science keeps with 
the world (of it) is not yet closed. You may, if you like, 
jump to the conclusion that the total universe is an eternal 
machine that never wears out. But you have no more 
tight to do so than the one who thinks that it is like a 
tree that grows or dies by imperceptible degrees. 

None of this, of course, disturbs the genuine natural scien- 
tist. Approximate or probable truths are good enough for 
him. The philosopher, however, is, as a rule, not content 
to live in an unfinished world. There must be no open 
windows or draughty cracks to disturb his cozy reflections, 
and he will not tolerate the thought that the world is not 
a docile pupil incapable of turning up anything contrary 
to the rules laid down for it. But as philosophy has 
never entirely ceased to be the auxiliary of theology, it has 
always felt called upon to invent some device whereby a 
supernatural influence may enter an eternally closed system 
of nature. Many systems of philosophy may thus be 
characterized as elaborate devices whereby a deus ex 
machina may be freely introduced into a closed air- 
tight temple. 

It is curious to note that France which produced in 
La Place the arch priest of the closed view of the world, 
produced in Cournot and Boutroux, the two foremost 
opponents of this view. While Cournot, like our own 
Peirce, did so simply out of logical or purely intellectual 
motives, M. Boutroux does so clearly in the interest of 
humanistic and thinly veiled theologic ones. Like Bergson 
and other French writers, Boutroux relies more on the 
piling up of suggestions than on the close concatenation of 
arguments. This rhetorical method of exposition allows 
a good deal of appeal to such edifying but unilluminating 
' distinction as that between the “ higher” and the “ lower ” 
and, in general, to doctrines which are plausible and widely 
accepted but not accurate or readily demonstrable. Never- 
theless this book does abound in shrewd insights and in keen 
criticisms of the half-baked monistic philosophy which 
underlies current popular science. 

As an antidote to current deterministic mythology such 
as the economic determinism of Marx or the psychologic 
determinism of Freud, the reading of this book may be 
highly recommended. But the critically minded will not 
be satisfied with Mr. Boutroux’s account of the part that 
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necessary law does play in the natural world. His sys. 
tematic disparagment of logical, mathematical and physica] 
law does not do full justice to these elements of exact 
science. The world may not be in all respects subject to 
certain laws; and what exists may be more than what js 
mecessary. But necessity is, after all, a genuine part of the 
world stream. M. R. C. 


From Death to Life, by 4. Apukhtin. (Gems of Rus. 
sian Literature, Vol. 1.) New York: R. Frank. 60 cents. 


S the first volume of a series of Gems of Russian 

Literature, From Death to Life is hardly a wise 
choice. For perhaps a common quality in Chekov, Tolstoi, 
Turgenev, Dostoievsky, leads one to expect pitiless, merciful 
truth from any Russian. And in that frame of mind one 
reads this simple, freshly told story of soul transmigration, 
to wonder at the end if one has not missed the point, the 
great, the subtly Russian point; if Apukhtin intended to 
give so childishly simple a picture of the soul; if some- 
where cannot be found a word to reveal the universe of 
discovery and doubt supposedly native in Russians. But 
one can unearth only a few characteristically real bits of 
dialogue, a few deftly animated figures, a pleasant sense of 
nature. Such a trifle might seem memorable if stumbled 
on or more humbly presented, but for the first of a number 
of Gems of Russian Literature it is scarce more glowing 
than artful glass. 





[In our issue of November 17th The War and the 
Spirit of Youth should have been attributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Inc., not to the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. We regret the mistake. } 
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AMERICAN IDEALS 


Edited by Norman Foerster and W. W. Pierson, Jr. 


“Ushered in by Mr. Woodbury’s splendid sonnet, *Our First Cen- | 

tury,’ these selections from various addresses and state papers | 

dealing with American ideals of government from the point of | 

view of famous statesmen and men of letters, challenge as wel! as 

inspire,"—Boston Transcript. $1.25 postpaid 
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Final Book 
Suggestions 


THE WAR OF 
POSITIONS 


By Lt. Col. Paul Asan of the 
French Army. $1.25. 

Compact in form and lucid in style, 
this manual is helping 10,000 men 
to make the most of their service 
in the trench warfare. Give your 
Soldier this advantage. 


FRENCH FOR | 
SOLDIERS 


Prepared by A, F. Whittem and P. 
w. Enea, with the collaboration of 
French Army. 









Officers of the 
75 cts. 

The essentials of pronunciation and 
grammar with vocabularies of a 
practical and military nature, and 
other information needed on the 
Western front. 


GIOTTO AND SOME 
OF HIS FOLLOWERS 


By Osvald Sirén. 2 vols. $12.00. 
Special subscribers’ edition $30.00) 
ne of the important art books 

of the year, a treasure for students 

of early Italian art. One volume 
of 220 plates, 


SONNETS AND OTHER 
LYRICS 


By Robert S. Hillyer. 75 cents. 


An attractive little book of well- 
turned verses, several of which are 
here published for the second time. 


THE LADIES OF 
DANTE’S LYRICS 


By Charles Hall Grandgent. $1.35. 


“The reader is captivated by the 
charm of the style and the transla- 
tions of the lyrics; on reflection he 
becomes aware of the masterly in- 
terpretation, based on long stud 
of all Dante’s works,.”"—The Dial. 


Some Important Books 
DANTE’S INFERNO 


Translated by Courtney Langdon. 
A faithful translation in good blank 
verse in parallel arrangement with 
the original. 


STUDIES IN NORMAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


By Charles Homer Haskins. 
A scholarly survey of Norman in- 











stitutions which have influenced all 
English-speaking countries. 


STATE TAX COMMISSIONS 


By Harley L. Lutz. 
A study of the methods and results 
of centralized tax administration 
especially since 1891, 


STATE SANITATION 
By George Chandler Whipple. 2 
vols, Each, $2.50. 
This compilation makes available 
many valuable reports by the Mass. 
State Board of Health. 


Ask your dealer to show you these 








HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


8 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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the right thing: assuredly you 
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The New Art of Dress 














Garments designed for individ- 
val requirements in color and 
line. Garments so beautiful that 









they are gladly worn several sea- 
fons—they make women independ- 
ent of fashions Garments which 
serve both for afternoon and eve- 
ning wear without artifice or the 
sense of compromise Garments 
which can be ordered by mail 






Booklet on request. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 
21 East 49th Street 
New York City 
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Meet your friends—plan your 
gifts—read or rest beside the 
cozy open fireplace at New 
York’s most unique book- 
store, The 


Womans Bookshop 


Here you will find 

Books of every description and 
intelligent salespeople to tell you 
about them. 

Gifts from Iona, Italy and India 
that are delightfully different. 
Cards of a quality and distinc- 
tiveness that make them gifts in 
themselves. If not in town, write 
for price list. 

THE WOMANS BOOKSHOP 
600 Lexington Av., Cor. 52 St., N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


UR stock of some thirty 
thousand carefully selected 
volumes affords the book- 


lover a wide range to choose 
from. 
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Our stock of first editions of mod- 


ern writers is probably not exceeded 
by that of any otber dealer in this 
country. 

No author of merit is too incon- 
siderable to be included while the 
work of the minor neglected poets 


finds a refuge on our ample shelves. 

In Biography, Belles Lettres and 
in Drama our stock is especially 
rich. 

We endeavor to secure for our 
clients any book whether in or “ out 
of print.” 

ye issue catalogues, execute com- 
missions at the auction rooms, ap- 
raise and purchase Libraries and 
nvite correspondence from the lover 
of books 
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A CHECK LIST OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


BETTER MEALS FOR LESS MONEY. “A good book for any home at any time, a 
good book for every home at this time.” (Literary Digest.) 4th printing. $1.25 net. 


TRA VEL WAR BIOGRAPHY 
liar] OVER JAPAN WAY, by Alfred M. Hitchcock 


A book of travel with much shrewd and humorous comment and observation. The illustrations are from a remarka)|. | 
set of 85 photographs. “ Uncommon and really enjoyable.”N. Y. Sun. (Net, $2.00.) 


PIONEERING WHERE THE WORLD IS OLD, by Alice Tisdale | 


Readers of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY who enjoyed Mrs. Tisdale's LEAVES FROM A MANCHURIAN NOTE } 
BOOK will find here the full story of frontier adventure and home-making in China, of bullock-cart trips into Manchy- 
rian w and of hand-to-hand struggles with primitive nature. “A rare gift for description and atmosphere.”—.\. y. | 
Globe. (Illustrated, Net, $1.75.) 
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THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, by Moissaye J. Olgin | 


This is the story of Russia’s revolution and what lay behind it, told by a Russian journalist of note who has been on the 
inside of all the important revolutionary movements of the past 17 years. His account is authentic, and full of the color 
and interest of firsthand narrative. “ Not only fascinating but almost irresistibly convincing.” —N. Y. Tribune. (I lus- 


trated. Net, $2.50.) 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE WAR, by Douglas W. 
Johnson 


The author, who is Associate Professor of Physiography at Columbia, tells how the lay of the land has affected the mili- 
gns, which he summarizes. The result is a book which gives one a new understanding of the great struggle. 


tary cam 
(20 special maps; many illustrations. Net, $1.75.) 


ALSACE-LORRAINE UNDER GERMAN RULE, by Charles | 


Downer Hazen | 


Belgium has suffered under our eyes, but the earlier fate of Alsace-Lorraine lies in the gested of history with which most i 
of us are unfamiliar. The suthor of “ Europe Since 1815” here gives a complete and authoritative statement of the 
ease, on which one may safely base a judgment of the present question. (Net, $1.25.) 











LI HUNG CHANG, by J.O. P. Bland. (Makers of the Nineteenth Century) 


| 
An interesting and thoroughly reliable biography of the great Chinese statesman, by one of the joint authors of Bland and | 
Backhouse’s © China Under the Empress Dowager.” (Portrait, Net, $2.00.) ‘ 





ABDUL HAMID, by Sir Edwin Pears. (Makers of the Nineteenth Century ) 


Abdul Hamid’s claim to note is that he was the maker of ruin for his country, “ and the man to whose action and example 
Europe may be able to trace back her redemption from a cruel and oppressive burden.” The author was formerly presi- 


dent of the European bar in Constantinople. (Net, $2.00.) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Lord Charnwood. (Makers of the NineteenthCentury) 


The first considered ettempt by an English author to give a picture of Lincoln as a statesman. The NATION says: “It |) 
is bound to take first rank in the literature of Lincoln, and in many respects may be pronounced the best of the biog- | 





raphies. (Net, $2.00.) 





PROBLEMS OF. THE PLAYWRIGHT, by Clayton Hamilton 


rs on the American theatre of today by the author of THE THEORY OF THE THEATRE. “Mr. Hamilton 


Pa 
poe Mr. Archer—like Lessing and like Sarcey—have a broad background of culture. . . . They never stray into the 
i in because it has the support of knowledge and the savour of in- 


dus ths of me mah . . . Consisten 
Sieiduality rander Matthews in The Bookman. (Net, $1.60.) 


THE LITTLE THEATRE IN THE UNITED STATES, by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay (Author of “Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs,” etc. ) 


She tells of nearly sixty of these little theatres, including something of their repertory, and has interesting supplementary | 
discussions of The New Theatre, The Northampton Municipal Theatre, Repertory, etc. With illustrations ? buildings, | 
scenery, ete., and full index. (Net, $2.00.) } 
“ Not only of great value to the student, but a great stimulation to the Little Theatre managers and writers, and the 

ambitious amateurs everywhere.”—-Walter Pritchard Eaton. i 


| HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY *new'vonccity” 
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B. F. Stevenson's THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
“ Far and away the best thing of its kind” (Transcript). Illustrated. $2.00 net. 












That Rare Thing— 
A Good Book for Girls 


H. M. H. writes to May Lamberton Becker of “ The Readers 
Guide” department of THE NEW YORK EVENING POST: 
“ My little sister, who is nine years old and has just joined the public 
library, asked me for a list of books that I thought she would like to 
read. . . . Ishould appreciate your advice.” 














Mrs. Becker gives a list of such books and then adds: 










So far, I have kept closely to books sure to be in the Children’s 
Room of any library. There is, however, a book that has just 
been published, and that may therefore have not yet been in- 
cluded—that it will not be is unthinkable, for it stands a chance, 
and a very good chance, of entering that only permanent, un- 
shakable body of “immortals ” in American literature, the small 
but firmly defended group of children’s favorites. Conservative 
in this, as in everything, children go on reading “ Little Women ” 
over and over, one generation after another, while wave after 
wave of juveniles breaks unheeded at their feet. But this book, 
“Understood Betsy,” by Dorothy Canfield (Illustrated, $1.30 
net), has come to stay; the children say so. When it was com- 
ing out in ST. NICHOLAS, a mother of my acquaintance used 
to read it aloud to a group of children of all ages, and I have 
seen it charm children in this city as well as those in the same 
sort of Vermont town as that where it happens. A little girl 
who has been nearly “ understood” to death by a devoted rela- 
tive who has kept her feeling her own spiritual pulse, goes to 
Vermont on a farm and is gloriously let alone; that is practi- 
cally all there is to it, but it is enough to hold laughter, some 
excitement, and all outdoors. 

























“* Understood Betsy’ simply throbs with warm-hearted human nature, and 
ripples with irresistible humor. In brief, it is one of the most charming tales of 
child life, together with the life of grown-ups, that we have ever read.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 









Romain Rolland’s JEAN-CHRISTOPHE— The noblest novel of the century.” 
—Edmund Gosse. (3 vols. % morocco, boxed $10.00 the set; cloth $5.25.) 
















19 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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| The little khaki-snatcher, with the entrenching tool, 
) Aas just consummated a surprise attack on the 
} Handsome Officer. He has already missed four 
trains back to camp. Probably he will be court-mar- 
tialled in the morning. But what of that? He is 
learning about life in the big city from a woman who 
knows its every phase—its arts, sports, dances, fash- 
ions, and gaieties; its modernist painters, its futurist 
composers, the tendencies of literature, the sensa- 
tions of the movies, the whimsicalities of humorists, 
the problems of the war, the idiocies of high society, 
and the new Callot silhouette. A woman, in short, 
1) who keeps up with the times by reading 


VANITY FAIR 











In New York—In a Single Week—There Were: 


25 concerts and recitals 4 golf tournaments 
22 lectures 3 horse and dog shows 
7 new plays opening 2 racing meets 
43 playhouses busy every night 12 art exhibits | 
4 big patriotic spectacles 42 public banquets | 


3 carnivals 60 cabarets and dinner shows | 


To attend them all—to keep up with the whirling kaleidoscope 
of modern life in a single city—would take forty-eight hours a 
day, and even then cne would have to eat in taxis and sleep in 
the subway. 


One magazine knows them all, covers them all, selects from them 
just those which sophisticated, well-bred, discriminating people 
care to see and know about: Vanity Fair. 
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THE THREE 
BLACK PENNYS 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


The Chicago Post says: “ This is the 
best piece of fiction written this year by 
an American author. . . As a work 
of art purely and simply ‘The Three 
Black Pennys’ grows and grows in one’s 
estimation.” 


The New York Times says: “In this 
story of ‘the three dark men’ of the 
Penny family, three generations of 
strength and weakness, of love and pas- 
sion and struggle and insight, set against 
a century and a half of ‘progress’ in 
the steel mills of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Hergesheimer has produced a notable 
book—one of the most notable books, 
certainly, of the year.” 
In the second edition. Jacket in full 


colors. $1.50 at all bookshops. Send 
for a complete list of Borzoi books to 








\ 
The Russian Wolfhound Identifies Bormi Books 


The Best American Novel of the Year 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, NEW YORK 
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JUST ISSUED 


BY THE 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 





“Latin and the A. B. Decree” 


by CHARLES W. ELIOT 


“The Worth of Ancient Liter- 
ature to the Modern World” 


by VISCOUNT BRYCE 


“The Function and Needs of Schools of Education in 


Universities and Colleges,” by Edwin A. Alderman 
Copies of these papers may be obtained 
by addressing the General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City 


















AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ 
write personal letters worth . Tell 


of special problems. 
Room 1417, 14 Main Street. Memphis, Tenn. 


eer re ae coeee et theen whe combine 
a knowledge truly permanent values wi 
a sense of the highest artistic adaptability. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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Some Good Books 





HOMER GREENE’S 


Inspiring Story of Patriotism 


THE FLAG 


A schoolboy in a fit of anger insults the American 
flag. He is ostracized by his comrades and cast 
out by his wealthy grandfather. How the boy 
makes good in the present war is told with a fer- 
vor that will thrill the reader. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net 








HISTORIC DRESS IN AMERICA 
By Elisabeth McClellan 
VoLtume I—1607-1800 
Octavo, $10.00 net 
Votume IIl—1800-1870 
Octavo, $6.00 net 


Two volumes, boxed, $16.00 per set. Handsomely 
bound, beautifully illustrated in color, line and 
half-tone. 


JAY COOKE, Financier of the Civil War 
By Ellis P. Oberholtzer, PH.D. 


A full and authorized biography of the remarkable 
American whose energy and resourcefulness en- 
abled the North to successfully pay the cost of 
war. 2 volumes, bored, 8vo, illus, $3.00 net per set 


DO WE NEED A NEW IDEA OF GOD 
By Edmund H. Reeman 
“In many ways, it is a little saner and a little 


less emotionally overwrought than ‘God, The In- 
visible King,’ by H. G. Wells.”—BSaltimore Sun. 
$1.00 nes 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila., Pa. 























AND OTHER KENTUCKY 
TALES IN VERSE 
By 
William Aspenwall Bradley 
“One of the most striking contribu- 


tions to American poetry we have had in 
a long time.” —Bliss Carman. 





“Mr. Bradley's narrative is threaded 
with adventures and redolent of the at- 
mosphere of wildest and least-known 


America.” —Milwaukee Free Press. 


“There is a wealth of delight and en- 
joyment for the reader in these tales and 
ball One reads on with breathless 
interest.”"—Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Bradley makes his readers know 
the Cumberlands better than Mr. Mas- 
ters made them know Spoon River—and 
like them infinitely better.”"—The Lit- 
erary Digest. 

$1.25 Net at all Bookstores 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston and New York 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


A Cure for Pacifists 
A Warning to Jingoes 
A book for every American 


Headquarters Nights 


When the World War broke out, Vernon Kellogg 
was Professor of Biology at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. As a man of science, he was accustomed to weigh 
facts calmly and dispassionately. He was an admirer 
of Germany, a neutral, and a pacifist. With the hope 
of relieving human suffering, he went to Europe and 
became special envoy of the Committee for the Relief 
of Belgium at German General Headquarters. 


Now Professor Kellogg is “an ardent supporter, not 
of War, but of this war; of fighting this war to a de- 
finitive end—that end to be Germany’s conversion to 
=? good Germany or not much of any Germany at 
a 


The reasons for his conversion are contained in 
Heapguarters Nicuts. As a revelation of the work- 
ye Germany’s military system among the people 
it has crushed; as an intimate account of the aims and 
attitude of the German military leaders, this book 
stands unparalleled in the literature of the war. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


The War and The 
Spirit of Youth 


What will be the outcome of this war, which is modi- 
fying our national soul? What manner of men will 
come back to us from the trenches when victory has 
been won? What can atone for the suffering, the 
sacrifice, the bitterness of young life being quenched 
at its source? 

In this little book are the answers to these questions 
which millions of men and women are asking. Written 
by a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an American, the 
volume includes: 


Young Soldiers of France....... By Maurice Barrés 
Juventus Christi............ By Anne C. E. Allinson 
The Soul’s Experience. By Sir Francis Younghusband 


Writing from different points of view, these three 
authors reach one inspiring conclusion—the same con- 
clusion that a young French soldier, just before his 
death on the edge of a German trench, wrote to his 
parents :—“ Our sacrifices will be sweet if we win a 

reat and glorious victory,—if there shall be more 
fight for the souls of men; if truth shall come forth 
more radiant, more beloved.” 


Attractively printed and bound, $1.00 postpaid 


Both of the above books have been highly recom- 
mended for war libraries and as gifts for the men in 
service. 


The Assault on Humanism 
By PAUL SHOREY 


A telling shot in the age-old battle of the books. 
Professor Shorey brilliantly takes to task the cham- 
ions of the “ New School” of “ practical” education. 
is able defense of classical training in our schools 
and colleges has taken its place among the permanent 
vindications of the study of the humanities. 


Bound in gray boards, 60 cents postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Three Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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War and Investment 


War knocks ordinary good judgment int 
(Hi hie eee 
fit, you need ,firing-line facts. Babson 
Servics gives them to you. 
A worry. Cease depending rumors uc 
seieenetie thet efi notion ie followed by oneal ee 
Work with a definite policy based on fundamenta! 


Particulars sent free. Write to Dept. N-9 of 


BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of ite Character in the Werld 





















Chancellor Williams of Wooster says: at times am!- 
able, the hypermoron invariably takes ere seriously as 
ina acquaintance to become tiresome. ...... When the 


a no TOAD. .ccces 
Now. “the Wood Eternal,” is not hypermoronic in 
the least It is willing that you of the Inner Temple of 
pad them omen Long Ly my ted ey me Fey A 14 
expression (so as as you belie 
its s baffles ne dotkwaseme cea 


metam ses their confidence into 
War nor avant Rupame Br cous Crvemss AT PIRST? (onsite Query.) 
For ALL insist TRADE + = 
‘Look for this mark on 


every board or bundle. 
It’s your quality insurance. a 


* ete US 
See reves ee 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASS'N. 
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Books Make the Best Presents ; 


Old and Rare Books 

Sets in Fine Bindings. First | 
Editions. Autographed Copies. }! 
Books with Colored Plates. Ex- }) 
tra-Illustrated Memoirs. Sport- ; 
ing Books and Prints. Original ) 
Drawings. Autograph Letters. ' 
Cruikshankian Napoleonana 
























Scoville School for Girls 
2042 FIFTH AVE. - . ~ NEW YORK CITY 
Resident and Day pupils. Regular or special courses 
with languages, art and music. Home care, social 
life. Vacation and week-end trips. Out-door sports. 
New pupils may enter January 6th, 1918. 

Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, Prin. Miss ROSA B. CHISMAN, Associate Pris. 
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achimule Of a document of thanks 
designed by Belgian children 
foreach thetr frends tro Imenca 
eKeproduced by The New Republic 
as remembrance of Christmas 1914. 
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Give The New Republic for (Christmas 


This year particularly it will be hard to find the gift that fits the 
times. A subscription to The New Republic is more than a gift — 
more than fifty-two gifts — it is a hopeful reinforcement of American 




















public opinion. (J As our acknowledgement to each donor, we will 
mail, while the supply lasts, post-free and without charge, a copy of 
The New Republic Book—itself a holiday remembrance of distin¢tion. 
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“=e eee Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republie, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City ooo o© © = me & 





RECIPIENT DONOR 
FOR THE ENCLOSED $4 PLEASE SEND THE NEW REPUBLIC AND SEND ME THE GIFT CARD PICTURED ABOVD, £0 THAT 
FOR A YEAR, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, I MAY PERSONALLY SIGN AND MAIL IT: ALSO YOUR AC- 
TO: ENOWLEDGMENT, THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOK: 
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Uy Wit 


There’s joy in the home that has a Victrola on Christmas morning. 
There’s music and mirth all year round. 

To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure every one enjoys, and the 
artists who entertain you on the Victrola are the artists every one wants 
to hear. The world’s greatest artists—and they make records for the 
Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 
Gluck, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann- 
Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and other famous singers of the opera 
and concert stage. Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and 
other noted instrumentalists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands and orchestras of world-wide 
renown. Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and a host of 
other favorite entertainers. 

Get a Victrola this Christmas and have all this wonderful array of 
famous talent entertain you and your family at Christmas time—and 
throughout the vear. 

are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite 


There 
music 7 and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to 
$400. to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramopbose Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
*Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. Warning: 


the use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 
talking Machine or Phonograph products is misicading and illegal. 
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